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This photograph, taken in LaPaz, Bolivia in 1893 when Bandelier was 53, is re- 
produced here by courtesy of the MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO. The reproduction 
of Bandelier’s signature has been made available by the SOUTHWEST MUSEUM. 
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A DEDICATION 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


ADOLPH F. A. BANDELIER 
1840-1914 


by BERNARD L. FONTANA 


University of Arizona 


THE FATHER of scientific anthropology in the Southwest, never awarded an 
honorary degree or presented with a medal for scholarly achievement; author of 
seventy-one books and articles, more than 100 entries in the 1913-14 Catholic 
Encyclopedia, and countless contributions to the pages of a half-dozen newspapers, 
who had little formal schooling and whose erudition was expressed in footnotes 
totaling more words than text; anthropologist in the minds of historians and his- 
torian in the minds of anthropologists; at times an arrogant pedantic, but at times 
given to fits of self-pity and self-effacement; exponent of impartiality and truth 
as the end aim of historical research, yet devoted follower of the tenets of social 
evolution propounded by Lewis H. Morgan — these, and more, are the contra- 
dictions that were Adolph Francis Alphonse Bandelier. 

Born in Berne, Switzerland, in 1840, Bandelier — who insisted on the proper 
French pronunciation of his name and who made much of his European origins — 
actually was reared in the small Midwestern farming community of Highland, 
Illinois. It was here that he married Josephine Huegy, daughter of one of his 
father’s partners in the local bank, and it was here that Bandelier somehow man- 
aged to read his way — in four languages — to become the leading scholar of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New Spain and of the Spanish Conquest. His loathing of 
the “money-changing” business and his love of scholarship brought him in 1873 
into contact with Lewis H. Morgan, the wealthy Rochester attorney who had made 
intensive studies of the Iroquois Indians. Morgan had elaborated a universal scheme 
of social evolution patterned after Spencerian ideas. He argued that man every- 
where developed in sequence through various degrees of savagery through bar- 
barism to civilization. All American Indians, according to Morgan, whether Inca, 
Aztec, Iroquois, or Comanche, were at some stage between savagery and bar- 
iclers, and of subsequent historians like Bancroft, patently erroneous. These men 
had described kings and emperors and a complex social and religious organization 
which, if Morgan were right, could not have existed in fact. 


{1} 
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Bandelier, after several soul-searching years of correspondence with Morgan, 
was completely won over to the latter’s point of view, and in 1882 the young 
disciple arrived in Santa Fe to find evidence in support of the theories. His $1200 
yearly allowance from the Archaeological Institute of America inclined him to 
write: “I believe this is the poorest outfit ever extended, but the most valuable 
explorations have cost the least money.” His work in New Mexico began at a 
feverish pace. He spent four days surveying the archaeological ruins of Pecos; he 
plunged into church archives; and he roomed with a priest at Santo Domingo 
pueblo to begin ethnographic investigations of the Indians there. His Santo Do- 
mingo stay was short and none too sweet. The villagers objected to Bandelier’s 
questions concerning their religious life, and after he “kicked the Governor out 
of my room,” they refused to supply him with food. When the store of water- 
melons became exhausted he was forced to move to the Indian pueblo of Cochiti. 

The Swiss from southern Illinois was ever the explorer — seeing everything, 
counting and measuring everything, and, above all, attempting to connect what he 
saw with what he had read. He was one of the first investigators to make conscious 
use of what now is elaborately referred to as “ethnographic analogy,” the attempt 
to interpret the archaeological past on the basis of the ethnographic present. “To 
proceed from the known to the unknown, step by step,” he said, “is not always sure 
to yield striking results very rapidly, but it is certain to yield positive results.” 
Bandelier was among the first anthropologists to demonstrate how church records, 
old ones in particular, could be used in ethnological studies. His relations with 
Catholic clergymen were very affable — he once considered masquerading as a 
Catholic priest to acquire access to church documents — and after his conversion 
to Catholicism Archbishop Lamy of New Mexico stood the expenses for much of 
his research. 

Bandelier's report on the ruins at Pecos brought the attention of Eastern 
scholars to the archaeological potential of the Southwest, and he was early in the 
observation that the comparative study of architectural development was an im- 
portant tool in tracing ethnological and archaeological relationships. In 1881 he 
went to Mexico to join an expedition sponsored by Pierre Lorillard, the American 
tobacco millionaire, and the French government. Here he visited great ruins and 
worked in Mexican archives, always looking for evidence to support the notion 
of the essential unity of Indian culture from Peru to southern Colorado. This elu- 
sive phantom he pursued most of his adult life. 

Between 1882 and 1892 Bandelier worked largely in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, supported by funds from wherever he could get them. He worked for a time 
with Frank Hamilton Cushing as historian of the Hemenway archaeological expe- 
dition in the Southwest; he wrote articles for anyone who would buy them; he 
completed a novel, The Delight Makers, as a means of helping him out of ever- 
present financial straits; he produced a 1400-page manuscript for Pope Leo XIII 
on the history of northern Mexican and New Mexican missions; and he made a 
horseback excursion into Sonora and Chihuahua. All of this was done with time 
off in 1885 for a trip to his Illinois home, where the family bank had failed, the 
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Bandelier name had been damned, and where he spent a night or two in the local 
jail. He was later exonerated from implication in the bank’s collapse. 

In 1892 the assiduous scholar was off to Peru and Bolivia for Henry Villard, 
railroad magnate and patron of the scientific arts, and his wife “Joe” died that 
year in Lima. The next year he was placed on the payroll of the American Museum 
of Natural History — the “Museum of Unnatural Misery” as he loved to call it — 
and he married Fanny Ritter in La Paz, Bolivia. Bandelier and his new wife, who 
was literate in several languages, remained in South America until 1902, worked 
in New York from 1902 to 1906, and until 1910 prepared the manuscript on the 
islands of Titicaca and Koati for publication by the Hispanic Society of America. 
His anthropological report on these South American islands was the last, best, and 
most expensive monograph — $50,000 to publish — that Bandelier ever did. 

In 1909 Fanny Bandelier, a scholar in her own right, became the eyes of her 
husband. He had developed double cataracts and could distinguish only light and 
shadow. Two years later, however, his vision had improved enough that he was 
appointed research assistant by the Carnegie Institution of Washington to collect 
archival materials in Mexico and Spain. He completed his work in Mexico in 1912 
and left for Spain the following year. He was laboring in the archives of Seville 
when he became ill, and at the age of 74, he died on March 18, 1914. His remains 
lie in a burial crypt in a Seville cemetery. 

Ironically, Bandelier is today often regarded by those who know only a little 
about his life and work as a kind of wandering researcher for Morgan, a man 
seeking facts to prove a Morgan point. It is true that a ruling hypothesis brought 
him to the Southwestern field — but what is frequently forgotten is that he at 
least brought a hypothesis with him. It was Adolph F. A. Bandelier who pioneered 
the study of aboriginal and early historic America with some intent beyond that 
of mere curiosity. He brought to the facts an organizing principle — that of social 
evolution in predictable stages — and however questionable the hypothesis may 
be, it is an hypothesis. Bandelier viewed archaeology as a lengthening arm of 
history, not as a romantic pot-gathering hobby. He recognized the need for co- 
operative effort in all fields of history; he stressed the value of the comparative 
approach to the materials being studied; and more than anyone else, it was he who 
laid the foundations for the scientific work of men like Jesse Walter Fewkes, Ales 
Hrdlicka, Frederick Webb Hodge, A. V. Kidder, and subsequent generations of 
anthropologists and historians who followed in his tracks. Although he was meticu- 
lous in his gathering of raw data, the credo of Bandeliet’s life he summed up him- 
self when he wrote: “Lines of thought are superior, in the end, to lines of facts, 
because fact is dead without the constant action of thought upon it.” 


NOTE: 


An unpublished biography of Bandelier — Edgar F. Goad’s “A Study of the Life of Adolph 
Francis Alphonse Bandelier, with an Appraisal of His Contributions to American Anthro- 
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pology and Related Sciences,” was prepared as a doctoral dissertation in history at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1939. Leslie A. White has written what is in effect a 
biography of Bandelier in his long introduction to Pioneers in American Anthropology: The 
Bandelier-Morgan Letters, 1873-1883, Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, 
Bandelier Series, Vol. 1 (University of New Mexico Press, 1940), pp. 1-108. Another extended 
treatment is Frederick Webb Hodge’s “Biographical Sketch and Bibliography” of Bandelier in 
New Mexico Historical Review, v. 7 (1932), pp. 353-70, and also issued separately. Other 
biographic sketches, some of them in the form of obituaries, include Hodge's in American 
Anthropologist, v. 16 (1914), pp. 349-58; Charles F. Lummis’ notice in E/ Palacio (April- 
May, 1914); D. R. Maclver’s obituary in Man, v. 14 (1914), pp. 166-68; Lummis’ introduc- 
tion to the second edition of Bandelier’s novel, The Delight Makers (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1916); Albert Bartholdi’s “Bandelier” in Prominent Americans of Swiss Origin (New 
York, 1932), pp. 193-97; and A. V. Kidder’s sketch in Dictionary of American Biography, 
v. 1 (New York: Scribner's, 1934), pp. 571-72. See also the useful monograph of Thomas 
T. Waterman, Bandelier’s Contribution to the Study of Ancient Mexican Social Organization 
(U. of California Press, 1917). 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS 
OF ADOLPH F. A. BANDELIER 
RELATIVE TO THE SOUTHWEST 


The most complete bibliography of the works of Bandelier appears in the unpublished biogra- 
phy by Edgar F. Goad. See also the list compiled by Frederick Webb Hodge in New Mexico 
Historical Review, v. 7 (1932), pp. 362-70. Not included in either, however, are edited 
compilations of various of his letters that have since been published. Leslie A. White's edition, 
cited above, was followed by A Scientist on the Trail: Travel Letters of A. F. Bandelier, 1880- 
1881, edited by George P. Hammond and Edgar F. Goad for the Quivira Society in 1949. It 
should be noted that Bandelier’s voluminous journals, covering the years 1880-1892, are as 
yet unpublished. The originals of these are on file in the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 


“On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans.”Pp. 95-161 of Tenth 
Annual Report of the Peabody Museum. Cambridge, 1877. 


“On the Distribution and Tenure of Lands, and the Customs with respect to Inheritance, among 
the Ancient Mexicans.” Pp. 385-488 of Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum. 
Cambridge, 1878. 


“On the Social Organization and Mode of Government of the Ancient Mexicans.” Pp. 557-699 
of Twelfth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum. Cambridge, 1879. 


“On the Sources for Aboriginal History of Spanish America.” Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Vol. 27 (1879), pp. 315-37. 


Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico and Report 
on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. Boston, 1881. 135 pp. (Published as No. 1 of 
Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America. A second edition was published in Boston 
and London in 1883). 


“Report by A. F. Bandelier on his Investigations in New Mexico in the Spring and Summer 
of 1882.” Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America. Vol. 1 (1883), pp. 13-33. 


Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. Boston, 1884. 326 pp. (Published as 
No. 2 of Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America. A second edition, entitled 
An Archaeological Reconnaissance into Mexico, was published in Boston in the same year). 


“Reports by A. F. Bandelier on his Investigations in. New Mexico during the Years 1883-84.” 
Pp. 55-98 of Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. Cambridge, 1884. 


The Romantic School of American Archaeology. A paper read before the New York Historical 
Society, Feb. 3, 1885. New York, 1885. 14 pp. 


“Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, the First Overland Traveler of European Descent, and his 
Journey from Florida to the Pacific Coast — 1528-1536.” Magazine of Western History. 
Vol. 5 (1886), pp. 327-36. 
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“The Discovery of New Mexico by Fray Marcos de Nizza.” Magazine of Western History. 


Vol. 5 (1886), pp. 659-70. Reprinted in New Mexico Historical Review, v. 4 (1929), 
pp. 28-44. 


Histoire de la colonisation et des missions du Sonora, Chihuahua, Nouveau Méxique et Ari- 
zona, jusqud l’an 1700. This 1400-page manuscript, with 400 water-color drawings by the 
author, was written at Santa Fe in 1887 and 1888 and presented to Pope Leo XIII by 
Archbishop Salpointe. It is deposited in the library of the Vatican. 


“Fray Juan de Padilla, the First Catholic Missionary Martyr in Eastern Kansas, 1542.” Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review. Vol. 15 (1890), pp. 551-65. 


Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United States. Pp. 3-206 of 
No. 5 of Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America. Cambridge, 1890. Consists 
of five parts: I. Sketch of the Knowledge which the Spaniards in New Mexico possessed 
of the Countries north of the Province of New Galicia, previous to the Return of Cabeza 
de Vaca in the Year 1536 (pp. 3-23); II. Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and the Importance 
of his Wanderings from the Mexican Gulf to the Slope of the Pacific for Spanish Explora- 
tions towards New Mexico and Arizona (pp. 24-67); III. Spanish Efforts to penetrate 
to the north of Sinaloa between the Years 1536 and 1539 (pp. 68-105); IV. Fray Marcos 
of Nizza (pp. 106-78); V. The Expedition of Pedro de Villazur from Santa Fe to the 
Banks of the Platte River in Search of the French and Pawnees in the Year 1720 (pp. 
179-206). 


Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the Southwestern United States, carried 
on mainly in the Years from 1880 to 1885. Cambridge, 1890-92. 2 vols. (319 pp., 591 
pp.). (Published as Nos. 3 and 4 of Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America). 


The Delight Makers. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1890. 490 pp. Second edition in 1916 
carries an introduction by Charles F. Lummis. 


An Outline of the Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe. Boston and New York, 1892. 
115 pp. (Published as Vol. 3 of Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology). 


“The ‘Montezuma’ of the Pueblo Indians.” American Anthropologist. Vol. 5 (1892), pp. 
319-26. 


The Gilded Man (El Dorado) and Other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1893. 302 pp. 


Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos of New Mexico. Santa Fe, 1910. 28 pp. 
(Published as No. 13 of Papers of the School of American Archaeology, Archaeological 
Institute of America). This was the “Bibliographic Introduction” only. The whole of the 
Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos appeared as Part II of Indians of the Rio 
Grande Valley (University of New Mexico Press, 1937), a 274-page collaborative work 
of Bandelier and Edgar L. Hewett. Sections of the Documentary History appeared in the 
New Mexico Historical Review in 1929 and 1930. 


Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya and Approaches thereto, to 
1773, collected by Adolph F. A. Bandelier and Fanny R. Bandelier. Edited by Charles 
Wilson Hackett. Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1923-37. 3 vols. 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL AWARENESS 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN LITERATURE TO 1890 


by 
RAY BRANDES 


Mr. Brandes, curator of collections and historian-in-residence at the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, is the author of Frontier Military Posts of Arizona, 
a book to appear this summer. He also has annotated a new edition of Martha 
Summerhayes’ Vanished Arizona for publication next fall. 


IN APRIL, 1883, while the Apaches were on the warpath, a lone rider 
entered Fort Apache, Arizona, dressed in a Scottish outfit and astride a 
small yellow mule. His possessions were in a blanket roll on the pommel 
of the saddle. He introduced himself as Adolph F. A. Bandelier of Boston. 
“Some crazy bug hunter,” commented a clerk. Bandelier held a letter from 
the War Department ordering that he be extended all possible courtesies, 
for he was ‘‘studying the ruined cities of the Pre-Columbian peoples who 
centuries ago inhabited so much of the Southwest.” 

Bandelier, historian and archaeologist, represents the epitome of what 
has come to be known in Southwestern archaeology as the “expeditionist.” 
During the period from 1873 to 1881, Bandelier developed a friendship 
with Lewis Henry Morgan, the social evolutionist. Through this associa- 
tion there evolved certain concepts which tended to put anthropological 





"Will C. Barnes, Apaches and Longhorns: the Reminiscences of Will C. Barnes, ed. by 
Frank C. Lockwood (Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1941), pp. 105-09. 
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investigation on a scientific basis. The attempt to connect the archaeologi- 
cal past with the ethnological present was dominant among these ideas. 
Among the men exploring remote areas and inspecting ruins in the 1880's 
and 1890's were John Wesley Powell, William H. Holmes, the Wetherills, 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, Washington Matthews, James Stevenson, Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge, Herman F. C. ten Kate, Cosmos and Victor Mindeleff, 
and Jesse Walter Fewkes. Archaeology in the Southwest was coming into 
its own, and some important discoveries and assumptions were soon to 
be made. 

The Southwestern scientists of the 1880's were working in a field 
that was new, but one that already had been dramatized and popularized 
in formal and informal literature for sixty years. After 1820 books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers made the American public increasingly conscious 
of the Southwest, its prehistoric peoples, and their remains. Until the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, however, the Pre-Columbian period 
of American history continued romantic in nature, affected by fiction 
writers and “literary” historians such as Clements Markham and William 
Hickling Prescott. The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate, through 
a sampling of the literature, how this proliferation of written words cre- 
ated an awareness of archaeological problems and techniques in the South- 
west. The earliest ideas in Southwestern archaeology were, however, de- 
pendent to a large extent upon uniquely American concepts which had 
grown up over the past century in the East and Middle West. How did 
these ideas originate, and where did they fit into the scheme of the develop- 
ment of Southwestern archaeology ? 

The first important discoveries of prehistoric Indian villages in the 
United States were the earthworks and mounds found at Marietta, Ohio, 
in 1785. In describing the Ohio Valley remains, F. W. Putnam wrote in 
1890: “A century ago... pioneers under the leadership of General Rufus 
Putnam ...landed at the mouth of the Muskingum...and {they} little 
thought... they were to lay the foundation of the city over the very ruins 
of the homes and sacred altars of another race. ...”” Geographical litera- 
ture after 1800 was filled with descriptions of archaeological discoveries 
by imaginative explorers. Lewis and Clark, who made their expedition to 
the Pacific Northwest in 1804-06, described the remains of “fortifications” 





2F. W. Putnam, “Prehistoric Remains in the Ohio Valley,” Century Magazine, March 
1890, p. 700. 
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on Bonhomme Islands. Pike’s journeys to the sources of the Mississippi 
and the Arkansas in 1805-07 added a little more information. These early 
reports, said one critic, were “... received with a degree of doubt.”’ As 
another pointed out, they “gave rise to burlesque descriptions of wonderful 
adventures and discoveries that affected the credit of well-founded narra- 
tives.”* Nonetheless a lively interest had been created in antiquities. As 
new discoveries were made of “pyramids” and various eccentric artifacts — 
some authentic and some not so original — opinions varied as to what 
each implement was and what use it had served. Effigies of stone, copper, 
and mica were turned up in plowed fields, and gathered to be studied by 
learned men. In October, 1812, the American Antiquarian Society was 
organized in Massachusetts. 

Natural questions and answers began to come. Who were the “Mound- 
builders?” Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, author of the famous six-volume 
encyclopedia, Information Respecting the History, Conditions, and Pros- 
pects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, advanced certain ideas. 
Schoolcraft, who founded the American Ethnological Society, had fol- 
lowed the Ohio River to the Mississippi in 1817, later explored the 
Missouri and the Arkansas, and during the years 1836-41 served as Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for Michigan. He was convinced that “the 
arrival of the Aztecs in Mexico about 1190 (as indicated by their pictorial 
scrolls), and the dispersion of the Toltecans, created a general movement 
in different directions”; and that some Toltecans “pressed northwardly 
and eastwardly” to populate the Mississippi Valley and eventually the 
Great Lakes area and the Atlantic seaboard.’ William Postel, an early 
Oriental scholar, maintained on the other hand that “all North America 
was peopled from Mauritania.”° Josiah Priest, speaking of the Marietta 
ruin, postulated: “We imagine that even the Romans may have built it, 
however strange this may appear.” Priest also ventured the opinion that 





3J. T. Short, The North Americans of Antiquity (New York: Harper, 1882), p. 31. 


4S. F. Haven, “Archaeology of the United States, or Sketches Historical and Bibliograph- 
ical of the Progress of Information and Opinion Respecting Vestiges of Antiquity in the 
United States,” Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, v. 8 (1855), p. 23. 


SIbid., p. 138. 
*Ibid., p. 13. 


Log Priest, American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West (Albany, 1838; Sth 
ed.), p. 45. 
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the “Triune Cup,” deposited in a Cincinnati museum, afforded some prob- 
able evidence that “the great mass of human population, once inhabiting 
the Valley of the Mississippi, were of Hindoo origin,”* and he observed 
further that there was “a strong resemblance between the... Tartar and 
the tribes of the North American Indians.” 

In 1848 the Smithsonian Institution published reports of the remark- 
able investigations of E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis. As the Marquis de 
Nadaillac described their activities, these men “checked earlier accounts 
by the more exact methods .... Between 1845 and 1847, more than two 
hundred mounds were excavated by them....”'° Squier and Davis found 
remains in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi and in Texas as far south as the Rio 
Grande. To one scholar, the Missouri Valley seemed to have been “one 
of the most populous branches of the wide-spread Mound-builder coun- 
try’; and the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys “formed the great central 
arteries of the Mound-builder domain.”"' According to Nadaillac, the 
Mound-builders were ‘no more nor less than the immediate predecessors 
in blood and culture of the Indians described by DeSoto’s chronicler and 
other early [Spanish] explorers.” 

As an early archaeologist summed it up, “profane history and the 
ancient classics” suggested numerous conjectures respecting the origin of 
the Americans: “Vague intimations derived from that mysterious reposi- 
tory of primeval lore, the Egyptian Priesthood, has supposed to warrant 
a belief in the former existence of a seat of arts and empire now beneath 
the Atlantic Ocean.... Allusions to this lost island...are frequent in 
Greek and Roman authors, and it is not supposed to be a fiction of Plato’s 
devising.”'’ One of the most vociferous advocates of the “Atlantis” theory 
was Lewis Spence, who felt that geological and traditional evidence justi- 
fied his views. Surely, he reasoned, Atlantis sank beneath the waves after 





®Ibid., p. 56. 
*Ibid., p. 58. 


‘Marquis de Nadaillac, Prehistoric America, trans. by N. D’Anvers and ed. by W. H. 
Dall (New York: Putnam’s, 1895), p. 80. 


"Short, The North Americans of Antiquity, p. 33. 
'2Nadaillac, Prehistoric America, pp. 130-31. 


'SHaven, “Archaeology of the United States,” Joc. cit., p. 6. 
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it had achieved a culture closely akin to that of Central America.'* Spence 
was also able to postulate the religion, government, and social and eco- 
nomic order of Atlantis. Priest, too, quoting Plato, provided early basic 
assumptions for the existence of such a continent." 

In 1875 a learned paper was read by Professor Foucaux at the First 
International Congress of Americanists held at Nancy, France. This 
scholar held that the “... ancient civilization of America is the work of 
Buddhist missionaries.”'® His hypothesis was severely attacked, as were 
the theories of Atlantis and of Phoenician settlements in America. It is 
a moot question as to which of these speculations ultimately attracted the 
greatest number of supporters, and it matters little. There are many sup- 
porters of such theories today in spite of the fact that archaeological in- 
vestigations have clearly established the most probable migration routes 
of early man to the New World. Nonetheless, the formulating of these 
old theories by antiquarians and their subsequent debates stimulated in- 
terest in prehistoric American civilizations. As suggested, most works 
previous to the 1880's were on the whole speculative, or represented 
indiscriminate observations. Many authors had followed this type of liter- 
ature, not questioning its content. Lewis Henry Morgan’s study of the 
Iroquois, League of the Ho-De-No-Sau-Nec, which appeared in 1851, was 
the first study of a living American Indian group. There was to come from 
this work the idea that the Indians of North and South America were of 
one basic race. Morgan furthered the scientific interest in anthropology 
through his writings in the North American Review. Because of the 
friendship that had developed between Morgan and Bandelier, the latter 
took his interests to the Southwest and there turned away from the ro- 
mantic literature and moved into the field where he traced customs and 
social organizations. It is to be noted that these two men have pointed 
out for those that followed, that in America there were no unusual races 
that migrated from other continents and that on this continent there were 
no lost races or arts. 

A number of historical events focused such interest on the Southwest. 
When the Spaniards entered the Southwest, stories of great and wealthy 





'4Lewis Spence, The Problem of Atlantis (London: William Rider & Son, 1925). 
'SPriest, American Antiquities, pp. 82 ff. 


'®Anon., “Ancient American Civilization,” Popular Science Monthly, May 1876, p. 118. 
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civilizations were recited in such an exciting way that the Spanish crown 
authorized expeditions, like that of Coronado in 1539, to search for the 
“Seven Cities of Cibola.” Chroniclers took note of the ruins that were 
found, and occasional observations were made by subsequent visitors. 
Father Kino said Mass at Casa Grande in 1694, and another priest men- 
tioned ruins found along the Verde River about 1744. The reporting was 
continued by American trappers and traders. In 1826 James Ohio Pattie 
observed “a village called Casa Grandes or the Great House” a short dis- 
tance from the Mexican town of Janos.'’ Josiah Gregg, the Santa Fe 
trader, enthusiastically noted: “In every quarter of the territory there are 
still to be seen vestiges of ancient excavations, and in some places, ruins 
of considerable towns evidently reared for mining purposes.” Dramatizing 
the situation, he spoke particularly of the ruins of La Gran Quivira and 
of “the many walls of Churches which stand erect amid the desolation 
that surrounds them, as if their sacredness had been a shield against which 
time dealt his blows in vain.””"* 

In Gregg’s era, the 1830's, a large number of guidebooks, diaries, 
memoirs of travels, and letters to the East described the Trans-Mississippi 
West, and usually they included comment on prehistoric ruins and a 
hypothesis about the original inhabitants. Washington Irving, after a 
visit to the Far West, described a site several hundred miles beyond the 
Mississippi where, on the summit of a hill, there was “a singular crest of 
broken rocks, resembling a ruined fortress.” He said the place reminded 
him “of the ruin of some Moorish castle, crowning a height in the midst 
of a lonely Spanish landscape.”'” Between the years 1825 and 1828, 
Lieutenant R. W. H. Hardy, hired by the General Pearl and Coral Fishery 
Association of London, made an extensive trip which took him into vari- 
ous parts of Northern Mexico and Baja California. He noted particularly 
that “Casas Grandes is one of the few ruins existing in Mexico, the orig- 
inal owners of which are said to have come from the north. ...””° Lieuten- 
ant William H. Emory, who went with the advance guard of the Army 





'?T he Personal Narrative of James Ohio Pattie of Kentucky, ed. by Timothy Flint (Cin- 
cinnati, 1831). 


'SJosiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, 1831- 
1839, ed. by R. G. Thwaites in v. 19 of Early Western Travels, (Cleveland, 1905), p. 301. 
Gregg’s famous book was first published in 1844. 

'°Washington Irving, A Tour on the Prairies (Philadelphia, 1835), p. 442. 


2°R. W. H. Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico in 1825, 1826, 1827 and 1828 
(London, 1829), p. 464. 
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of the West from Fort Leavenworth to San Diego in 1846, wrote of 
large ruins near the junction of the San Carlos and Gila rivers: “I found 
traces of a circular wall 270 feet in circumference. Here also was one cit- 
cular enclosure of 400 yards. This must have been shaped for defence. 
In one segment was a triangular shaped indenture, which we supposed 
to be a well. Large mezquite now grow in it, attesting its antiquity.” 

In 1848, as a result of the Mexican-American war, the United States 
obtained in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo vast tracts of land north of 
the Gila River and the Gadsden Purchase of 1854 transferred to the 
United States an extensive area south of the Gila River where much of 
the Southwestern archaeological fieldwork was to take place. The task 
of surveying these lands was assigned to Army engineers, and the job 
of preparing wagon roads for overland emigrants also fell to military 
men. Reports from some of them soon were put into print, and new in- 
terest in prehistoric ruins was thus stimulated. 

The 1849 expedition of Captain R. B. Marcy from Fort Smith to 
Santa Fe gave Lieutenant J. H. Simpson an opportunity to make a side- 
trip into the Navajo country. Simpson’s report drew much attention be- 
cause of his accounts of Inscription Rock, New Mexico, as well as those 
of the estufas, or kivas, and pueblos in Canyon de Chelly. Led by native 
guides, Simpson was informed that Pueblo Pintado in Chaco Canyon was 
“built by Montezuma and his people, when they were on their way from 
the north toward the south”; and that, “after living here and in the 
vicinity for a time, they dispersed, some going east and settling on the 
Rio Grande, and others going south into Old Mexico.”” Further impetus 
was provided by Captain Lorenzo Sitgreaves’ Reports in which ruins in 
Arizona were described: “All the prominent points were occupied by the 
ruins of stone houses of considerable size, and in some instances of three 
stories in height. They are evidently the remains of a large town, as they 
occurred at intervals for an extent of eight or nine miles, and the ground 
was thickly strewed with fragments of pottery in all directions.” In his 





2'W. H. Emory, Notes of Military Reconnaissance, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, 
to San Diego, California (Washington, 1848), p. 67. 


22]. H. Simpson, Reports of the Secretary of War with Reconnaissances of Route from 
San Antonio to El Paso, by Military Men (Washington, 1850), pp. 63-64. 


23Lorenzo Sitgreaves, Reports of an Expedition Down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers 
(Washington, 1850), p. 9. 
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Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi, Baldwin Mollhausen described 
ruins found at Turkey Spring and asked: “Who could have imagined 
that even in such a remote, secluded spot as this, traces of the Aztecs 
would be found? But it was so... .”” 

In 1857, Lieutenant Edward F. Beale of the “Camel Corps,” surveying 
for a wagon road from Fort Defiance to California, noted remains of an- 
cient pueblos. Almost in awe, Beale spoke of a ruin near Mount Whipple: 
“It seemed very old and was scarcely to be traced, except by the broken 
pieces of pottery which were scattered over the ground. It is a constant 
source of wonder to us, to see, by the evidences the number of these ruins 
afford, the dense population this country once sustained. Scarcely a mile 
but has its mound of earth and bits of broken pottery ware to mark what 
was once the abode of a race whose very name has passed away.””* John 
Russell Bartlett's Personal Narrative, written in connection with the Mex- 
ican-American boundary survey, was filled with comments on prehistoric 
sites. This outstanding document included woodcuts of Casa Grande, near 
the present town of Coolidge, Arizona, together with ground plans. Bart- 
lett claimed he had long known of the Casas Grandes ruins in Chihuahua, 
but had been convinced by others that they were not worth visiting. He 
said: “It required but a glance at these building to show what they were, 
the first being a church, with its entire walls standing, together with a 
portion of its tower. Remains of tombs were also visible; but from the 
decayed and weather-worn appearance of the walls, the church had long 
been abandoned....The general character of this extensive range of 
buildings is the same as that of the Casas Grandes [now distinguished 
as Casa Grande], near the Pimo villages on the Gila, and they are un- 
questionably the work of the same people.””° 

Unofficial reporting in the 1850's played a lesser but still an important 
part in stimulating interest. Southwestern newspapers gave space to de- 
scriptions of ruins, and local copy often was picked up and disseminated 
in the Eastern press. The Weekly Arizonian of Tubac, for example, com- 
bined a number of Army reports and ran a three-column article entitled 





?4Baldwin Mollhausen, Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the 
Pacific with a United States Government Expedition (London, 1858), pp. 192 ff. 


25E. F. Beale, Wagon Road from Fort Defiance to the Colorado River (Washington, 
1858), p. 43. 
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“The Gila River Country” in 1859. With regard to petroglyphs, the 
article stated: “One stone bore on it what might be taken to be a mas- 
tadon, a horse, a dog, and a man. Their heads are turned to be east, and 
this may commemorate the passage of the aborigines of the Gila on their 
way north.””’ The same year, in an address before the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society in New York, the noted Arizona pioneer, 
Sylvester Mowry, speculated on the prehistoric peoples who had lived 
between the Sonora and Gila Rivers, and made reference to “the tradi- 
tion... that the great Montezuma was the chief of their tribe... .” Mowry 
went on to give the details of the tradition, and his address was printed 
and distributed widely.” 

The Civil War years saw some decline in reporting on Southwestern 
ruins, but such travelers as J. Ross Browne sustained interest by writing 
for popular Eastern magazines. Browne dramatized the magnificant Casa 
Grande: “This grand old relic of an age and people of which we have no 
other than traditionary accounts looms up over the desert in bold relief 
as the traveler approaches, filling the mind with a strange perplexity as 
to the past. What race dwelt here? By what people were these crumbling 
walls put together? How did they live? And where are they gone?”” 
Judge Joseph Allyn acted similarly as a roving reporter. Using the pseudo- 
nym “Putnam,” he wrote a series entitled “Our Arizona Correspondence” 
which ran from 1863 to 1866 in the Hartford Evening Press and con- 
tained much highly imaginative information on ancient life in the South- 
west. 

Other persons who had settled in the West or who were stationed at 
military outposts began making observations. Some of the accounts came 
from United States Army medical officers, often overlooked despite their 
important contributions. Because of their training in the sciences, those 
men often made valuable notes on unusual situations and conditions. For 
example, Dr. R. T. Bron reported an ancient settlement in White River 
Cafion, Arizona.” 





27(Tubac) Weekly Arizonian, April 7, 1859, p. 1. 


28Sylvester Mowry, The Geography and Resources of Arizona and Sonora: An Address 
before the American Geographical and Statistical Society, New York, February 3, 1859 (New 
York, 1863), p. 27. 


29J. Ross Browne, “A Tour Through Arizona,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 
1864, p. 707. 
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After the War the tempo picked up quickly, and a flood of publica- 
tion on Southwestern antiquities hit the market. General James F. Rus- 
ling’s story of his trip to California in 1866 mentioned “ruins of ancient 
buildings, thoroughly disintegrated,” near the Salt River.*’ James F. Me- 
line’s Two Thousand Miles on Horseback, an account of a trip to Santa 
Fe in 1866, told of the “... opinionls] concerning the origin and race of 
the Pueblos... that they are of the same people and stock as the Mexicans 
founded by Cortez.”** Another observer, Captain C. C. C. Carr, wrote of 
the “immense irrigating canals..., ruins of what had been great adobe 
houses..., land] pottery of various kinds... with... fretwork [like that] 
employed upon the temples of Greece. ...”*? William A. Bell, who made 
a railroad survey from the Rio Grande to the Pacific Ocean, included in 
his book, New Tracks in North America, descriptions of ruins in the Verde 
and the Little Colorado River Valleys.** In 1869 a monthly magazine 
published A. G. Brackett’s description of the remains of ancient peoples 
in Arizona: “All knowledge of them... [is] lost except such as can be 
obtained through the monuments of their former industry which were 
left by them on earth when they passed away, blotted out and ruined per- 
haps by the perfidious Apaches.”** 

The decade of the 1870’s saw no abatement in the deluge of literature, 
and almost all of it was of the popular type. A contributor to the Over- 
land Monthly, reporting on the Pima Indians, made this comment: “I 
do not care to argue whether the Pimos are or are not of Aztec descent. 
It is sufficient for my purposes that they steadfastly believe it, and are 
looking for the second coming of Montezuma; and invariably make their 
doors open to the east.”** Writing in 1874, Samuel Woodworth Cozzens 
added his bit to the Montezuma tradition: “At noon we came in sight of 
three immense buildings, which our guide assured us were the ‘houses 
of Montezuma,’ and we could but gaze upon them with wonder and awe, 





°'General J. F. Rusling, Across America; or The Great West and the Pacific Coast (New 
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for never before had we seen anything as wonderful as these relics of an 
extinct race....”°” The world traveler Raphael Pumpelly was content to 
note the great number of prehistoric remains in the Grand Canyon area,” 
but Enoch Conklin in his Picturesque Arizona concluded a description 
of Casa Grande with this emotional declaration: “All that interest, en- 
hanced by mystery, wells up in you, and you are riveted to the spot.”” 
Nor could Richard J. Hinton, in The Handbook to Arizona, refrain from 
hypothesis regarding the ancient peoples of Casa Grande. Their disappear- 
ance, he thought certainly was caused by “some strange impelling rea- 
sons... that must have amounted to a catastrophe....’”“” Southwestern 
newspapers also were active in promoting interest. The Arizona Citizen 
of Tucson, for example, described a ruin on the north bank of the Gila 


near Gila Bend in one of its issues in 1879: 


Surrounding a space of two or more acres are stone walls, still standing to 
a height of three or four feet... and a peculiar structure which can readily 
be imagined to have been an altar. It is a perfect circle, within which lines 
of stone describe two equilateral triangles intersecting each other and form- 
ing a six-pointed star.... Upon a rock near the structure is cut the figure 
of a man with out-stretched arms pointing to the North.*! 


Official expeditions during the 1870’s continued their exploratory 
work. Generally the reports appeared in official U. S. Government docu- 
ments and thus did not reach the general public, but occasionally a mem- 
ber of an expedition would prepare an article for public consumption. In 
the early 1870's, a roving photographic division of the United States 
Geological Survey passed through the Mesa Verde group of ruins. Will- 
iam H. Jackson, a remarkable photographer, took pictures and made notes 
after gathering information from prospectors and miners in the area.” 
Ernest Ingersoll wrote an account in the New York Tribune in 1874 that 
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immediately touched off a wave of public interest in the East.*’ He fol- 
lowed this with Crest of the Continent, a book which mentioned ruins 
in a number of locales, and specifically called attention to those seen in 
the Animas Valley. Ingersoll pointed out that opinions differed as to“just 
who and what were these aborigines.” “Traditions are few that have any 
value,” he said, “but the partial and imperfect researches which have 
already been made in the Southwest enable us to make out dimly some 
strangely tragical scheme of history for this race of men whose sun set 
so long ago.’”** J. C. Y. Lee, an Army officer traveling under orders of 
General George Stoneman, reported on ruins seen in the Mason Valley 
of Arizona in the early 70's. And in a popular article in Harper's, W. C. 
Manning noted: “Recent military operations against the hostile Apaches 
have led to the discovery in the Tonto Basin... of ruined pueblos indi- 
cating a population of great numbers....In several valleys are found the 
stone foundations and walls of cities, each of which at some remote period 
contained thousands of busy people.””° The official Reports of the Wheeler 
Expedition tell of a visit in 1874 to Pueblo Bonito: “It is evident that 
the region of the Gallinas was once as thickly inhabited as are now the 
more densely populated regions of the Eastern States. The number of 
buildings in a square mile of that region is equal to if not greater than 
the number now existing in the more densely populated rural districts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey... .””” 

While the 1880’s marked the transitional decade, the first half wit- 
nessed the continuation of the popular publications. The second half 
featured the writings of those who were performing scientific field-work. 
This decade may be considered as the most important period in the de- 
velopment of Southwestern archaeological science, for now earnest men 
were setting forth the principles that were the basis for all that followed. 
Among the most notable of several principles to be introduced in the 





*3New York Tribune, Nov. 3, 1874. 
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Southwest was that idea of archaeological surveying over large areas. 
Such surveys were undertaken by Fewkes, the Mindeleffs, and others. By 
1880 also interest was being shown in preserving Southwestern archae- 
ological sites. In May of that year J. R. Wharton wrote an article advo- 
cating the formation of an “Arizona Archaeological Society.” He sug- 
gested: 


There is no country upon this continent so full of thrilling interests in the 
archaeological study as our territory. Here the great tribes who constituted 
the primeval races met and blended their civilizations. The stone axes of the 
mound builder and the knives of obsidian of the Aztec are found together 
in our ruins... it is proposed to establish a Territorial Archaeological So- 
ciety.*8 


Then in 1887 H. S. Jacobs of the United States Geological Survey pointed 
out the importance of preserving sites with the statement: “Perhaps it 
may not be improper to suggest to the people and legislature of Arizona 
that these ruins of a vanished race are of sufficient value to science and 
history to warrant the passage of an act insuring them protection not only 
from human vandalism, but from natural decay.”” 


In 1883 the man who almost solely preserved the history of Cali- 
fornia, Hubert Howe Bancroft, published in his Works a volume on the 
aborigines entitled Antiquities. This publication covered the antiquities 
of North, Central, and South America and in addition included archae- 
ology of the Mound-builders and of the North Mexican States, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. The study embodied the full reports 
of some five hundred travelers. It might well be considered the outstand- 
ing summary to date of archaeology on the North American continent.” 
Successes of books of this type helped create the scientific atmosphere that 
was to follow. However, the accumulating popular literature still led 
the field and used the feature of antiquity as a powerful appeal. The ruins 
of the Southwest continued to be compared to those of other countries. 
One writer declared: “The hoary ruins of the other continent, draped with 
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the verdure of vines, and embowered and crowned with arborescent beauty, 
impress us with the age of mankind. But here the ruined earth itself, 
sprinkled with the ruined dwellings of man, tell with awful eloquence 
of the antiquity of both the world and its dominant animal.”*' Some 
writers continued to paint glowing pictures of the Southwest, using dis- 
coveries of ruins as the selling-point to entice settlers into the territories. 
Spectacular finds were reported, as in this article published in 1884: “Near 
Fort McDowell, ... the bones of a man estimated to have been over seven 
feet tall were unearthed. That the ancient race was of this gigantic stature 
is hardly possible. ...There is here an interesting field for the savant who 
desires to trace the growth of a civilization whose origin is shrouded by 
the mists of time.”** Popularization had yielded a by-product in that some 
attempts were now being made to “classify” Southwestern ruins for the 
reading public. In an article in Harper’s, Richard J. Hinton offered six 
possible categories: enclosures, cliff dwellings, “great houses” such as 
Casas Grandes, mounds such as Tempe, “excavations” such as “Monte- 
zuma Wells,” and fortifications such as the watchtowers on the Verde.” 
In Professor F. V. Hayden’s manual on the West, a chapter by Emma C. 
Hardacre was devoted to prehistoric remains in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Of the New Mexico ruins she wrote: “In size and grandeur of con- 
ception they equal any of the present buildings of the United States, if 
we except the Capitol at Washington, and may without discredit be com- 
pared to the Pantheon and the Colosseum of the Old World.”™ A similar 
book, L. P. Brockett’s Our Western Empire, appeared in 1882. Brockett 
provided a new myth on the ruins of New Mexico: “Evidences of the 
destruction of former inhabitants by sudden volcanic eruptions, more fatal 
and extensive than that of Herculaneum and Pompeii, is not wanting. 
One of these overwhelmed cities is that of Abo....”** Far-fetched as these 
speculations were, they paled in comparison with the romanticized works 
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of certain women. In an article in The New Age, Louella Prouty Little- 
page pointed out the possibilities. “What a subject for a romanticist! A 
fanciful history of the cliff-dwellers, the story of their lives and loves 
and wars, would be worthy of the earnest work of our best writers of 
fiction.”*° Susan E. Wallace, a writer for the Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines, was one who tried. The Land of the Pueblos, appearing in 
1888, interwove Indian love-life with speculation on ruins. “The Palace 
of Montezuma,” she declared, “was designed as a fortress.”*’ Newspapers 
continued to play their part. In the Daily Gazette of Phoenix, for example, 
an article appeared in 1889 on prehistoric irrigation canals, and related a 
Yaqui legend on the construction of such canals.** Another writer, in 
describing a ruin in the Salt River Valley, ventured the opinion that “it 
may have contained at least 500 or more rooms.””” 

Recent archaeologists, in reconstructing the history of American ar- 
chaeology, have produced some enlightening comments concerning the 
time periods in which the early observers and field-workers made their 
contributions. William Duncan Strong, in an article in 1952, characterized 
the period up to the year 1847 in American archaeology as the “Pioneer- 
Speculative Phase” because of the invaluable observations of the various 
European pioneers in the New World. The period following, 1847-79, 
was classified by him as the “Pioneer-Scientific Phase” because he believed 
this was the phase in which there were “reasonably accurate descriptions 
and analyses [which] largely replaced speculation.” Major John Wesley 
Powell, who had made journeys in the Grand Canyon area and the Hopi 
villages, offered such an analysis in his surmise on the large number of 
deserted cliff dwellings: “Probably the nomadic tribes were sweeping 
down upon them and they resorted to these cliffs and cafions for safety.”” 
In general, however, there should be a lag in time before the ‘Pioneer- 
Scientific Phase” where the Southwest is concerned since it was not until 
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the 1880's that this area really entered into this phase. Walter Taylor 
has said that “Archaeology-with-a-purpose in the Southwest began 
around 1880 with the advent of individuals and institutions from the 
east....""° It was also in this era that the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, provided men to per- 
form the major part of the work in the Southwest. Thus, men trained in 
museum work began searching for “exhibit materials.” In fact, the need 
for museum pieces prompted some of the earliest diggings in the South- 
west. Even as late as 1889, Henry Hales reported that no New Mexican 
pottery could be found in New York museums and so he went to Tular- 
osa Canyon to get artifacts.” 

Another valuable development came in 1880 when Otis T. Mason 
published the first in a long series of annual bibliographies covering all 
phases of anthropology. Mason recognized the importance of persons in 
the field being aware of all known publications, and as an aid in research 
he listed all types of articles found in journals and magazines. He in- 
cluded manuscripts, books, and foreign journals, and either reported each 
year on the activities of the previous year or prepared a summary of any 
progress made in anthropology.” Also of value was the work of James 
Stevenson, who concentrated in the 1880's on preparing illustrated cata- 
logues of collections he obtained in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Among the men who came into the Southwest during the 1880's to 
serve as field-workers were Bandelier, Hodge, Fewkes, Cushing, Powell, 
the Mindeleffs, and the Wetherills. Their reports year after year testify 
to the amount of time they spent and to their serious interest in the work. 
The reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology and other Smithsonian 
Institution departments signify the idea of this period — to link the pre- 
historic cultures with living groups— an idea which almost became a 
single goal. Fewkes trained as a museum assistant at Harvard until 1889 
and then undertook archaeological surveys. In 1895 he surveyed the 
Verde Valley, and in 1896 and 1897 he made collections at Chavez Pass. 
His work in 1897 also included a reconnaissance of Pinedale, Solomon- 
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ville, and Safford, Arizona. Cosmos Mindeleff published articles in popular 
magazines which stressed the prominence and importance of the Casa 
Grande ruins. He pointed out that the ruins or mounds had not been 
used for sacrifice or worship, but were simply the remains of house struc- 
tures. Bandelier traveled over the Southwest on his burro and attempted 


to relate the living to the dead. Of Bandelier, Charles F. Lummis said: 


He has driven the last nail in the coffin of the Romantic School of American 
History, whose head was the noble, brilliant but unfortunate Prescott; and 
whose death-knell among scholars Lewis H. Morgan sounded.... We need 
him now to sit down and write betimes, before his learning shall die with 
him, the digest of his unparalleled research. Now, that it be not lost.® 


The Hemenway Expedition, the first equipped and organized expedi- 
tion to undertake archaeological excavation in the Southwest, left the 
East in 1886. The expedition, made possible through the interest and 
generosity of Mary Hemenway and the smooth talk of Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, selected sites in the Salt River Valley of Arizona for excavation. 
Notice of the work was eagerly reported by Eastern newspapers and Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Morse and Mr. Sylvester Baxter told of the expedition’s 
research at the Seventh International Congress of Americanists in Berlin.” 
Cushing, leader of the expedition, lectured throughout the West and the 
Prescott Weekly Courier of December 9, 1887, reported that a few days 


earlier Cushing had told a spellbound San Francisco audience: 


Skeletons were surrounded with paraphenalia according to their rank.... 
This city was overwhelmed by a series of earthquakes. The fires on the 
hearth set fire to the roofs. .. . So sudden was the catastrophe that the people 
had no time to carry away anything. .. .° 


Sylvester Baxter remarked that this expedition would probably mark a 
new era in ethnological science and quoted Cushing as saying: “Archae- 
ology is simply ethnology carried back into prehistoric times.” In a sense 
Cushing was an eccentric, for his manner of dress and appearance were 
not consistent with the popularly accepted styles of his day. Perhaps his 
desire to become well acquainted with the Zufis, who distrusted strangers, 
accounted for many of his actions. He lived among them, learned their 
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language, and became trusted to such an extent that they made him their 
second chief. Cushing hoped to record Zufi tribal history as it had 
been handed down through myths and legends, and to apply this knowl- 
edge to the prehistoric past. Besides living among the Zufis, Cushing 
took a group of them to the East Coast. As a result he interested the 
public — particularly — Bostonians — in the idea of connecting the pre- 
historic past with the living Indians. Thus he played a major role in the 
romantic approach with its sympathetic attitude toward reinterpreting 
the Indian. Cushing was widely quoted by many writers of the day. One 
author pointed out that the histories he sought would “lead to the un- 
covering of the past.”® Another said that Cushing had decided the people 
who lived in the cities of the Salt River Valley were not Aztecs and he 
believed ethnological research undertaken by Mr. Cushing by the com- 
parative method demonstrated that the dwellers were Toltecs.”” 

Baxter's report on the Hemenway Expedition is priceless, although 
some of the ideas, considered at the time to be entirely acceptable, have 
ben proven incorrect. Of the dig at Los Muertos, Baxter said: “The great 
central edifices are the temples, the dwellings of the hierarchy of heredi- 
tary priests....In the time of war the building incidentally became the 


citadel of the place....”’' He also noted that: 


Cushing had often related the idea of Los Muertos being overwhelmed by 
an earthquake. On May 3, 1877, two men were listening to him tell the story 
of the earthquakes. They had scarcely finished the discussion when the flag 
on a staff over a neighboring tent, visible from the table, was observed to 
be fluttering violently, although not a breath of air was stirring. Then a 
strange motion of the earth was felt beneath them, accompanied by a rumb- 
ling noise. ‘An earthquake, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr. Cushing, drawing his 
watch and timing the disturbance.”* 


After the reports on this dynamic crew and their expedition were made, 
Frederick Webb Hodge refuted claims which estimated the population 
of a dozen pueblo settlements in the valley of the Rio Salado at from 
200,000 to 300,000 inhabitants.” An article by Cosmos Mindeleff pro- 
duced an engraving of a model at the Smithsonian Institution of the 
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“ancient and ruined capital city of the Zuni Indians” which also cited 
Cushing’s belief that the exodus of the Zufiis from their city was the 
result of a series of earthquakes.’* Lummis, writing of the Hemenway 
Expedition and of Cushing, stated in 1900: “... this magnificant expedi- 
tion, which seeded the dry valleys of New Mexico and Arizona with gold 
eagles and hopes, is generally written a failure. And so it was. Its 
enormous excavations, its great collections, its innumerable notes— _ sé 
monumentum quaeris, you may circumspice in vain. It is a scattered and 
uncoordinated wreckage. ... Cushing, indeed, was epidemic in the culture 
circles of New England, that year of 1882....His personal magnetism, 
his witchcraft of speech, his ardor, his wisdom in the unknowabilities, the 
undoubted romance of his life of research among ‘wild Indians of the 
frontier’....””° Baxter had earlier mentioned a day spent in the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology in which Cushing discovered “a close relation 
between the religion of the Incas of Peru and that of the Zufis.””° 

In the late 80's, some of the labors of the trained men began to be 
recognized and organizations such as the Archaeological Institute of 
America, whose regulations had been adopted in 1879, listed among their 
life members such patrons of scientific learning as Francis Parkman, 
and Henry Cabot Lodge. A report by Henry W. Haynes mentioned some 
of the work completed, and the statement that “an honest attempt at a 
thorough and scientific treatment of the new information obtained by re- 
cent explorations in the Southwest...was being made.”” Individual 
workers had also begun to realize the importance of close cooperation with 
other fields of science for assistance in formulating conclusions, and 
Haynes pointed out that Director Putnam of the Peabody Museum had 
stated that the archaeologist “has no right to be governed by any precon- 
ceived theories, but must take the facts as he finds them....””* Up to this 
time, design had been the prime consideration in formulating hypotheses 
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on the antiquity of pottery findings, but now William H. Holmes advo- 
cated studying the distribution and makeup of pottery, along with designs, 
before forming a hypothesis.” 

By 1890 the results of a massive literature of many years’ growth 
were clearly evident. Reading and thinking people were by now fully 
cognizant of the potentialities of archaeological investigation in the South- 
west. The rise in public awareness had been steady until 1880, and spec- 
tacular since that date. In 1896 T. Mitchell Prudden wrote in Harper's 
that the Federal government should become more active in “this wonder 
field of archaeological research.”*® and in another article he asked: “Will 
none of our great universities realize before it is too late... that these fields 
of American archaeology in the Southwest are wide and fruitful?” 

No more need be said in conclusion than that Mr. Prudden’s challenge 
has been answered abundantly. The pioneering scientists of the 1880's 
have been followed by a vanguard of scholars so numerous and so pro- 
ductive that Arizona and New Mexico may rightly be called the training 
and proving ground of modern archaeology. Perhaps there is no better 
summation of the present potentialities of Southwestern archaeology than 
a recent comment by A. V. Kidder. Recalling the remark of a colleague 
who advised him fifty years ago to take up work in another field because 


the Southwest was “a sucked orange,” Kidder comments: 
I only wish I could return to that wonderful country and wet my aged lips 
once again in the rich juice of a fruit which a half-century of research has 
little more than begun the tap.°? 
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FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND 


An Address by 
LAWRENCE (CLARK POWELL 


Librarian of the University of California at Los Angeles and dean of the newly estab- 
lished School of Library Service at that institution, Dr. Powell is one of the editorial 
consultants to ARIZONA and the WEST. He is recognized internationally as a spokes- 
man for the biblio-humanistic tradition in library work and has been president of the 
Bibliographical Society of America. He is the author of fifteen books, numerous articles 
in professional journals, a monthly column on “Western Books and Writers” in West- 
ways, and frequent contributions to Arizona Highways and New Mexico Magazine. 
Since 1958 he has compiled and issued a valuable monthly checklist of current South- 
western Americana called ‘Books of the Southwest.” 

On March 26, 1960, Dr. Powell came to Tucson to deliver the banquet address at the 
First Annual Arizona Historical Convention, sponsored jointly by the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society and the University of Arizona. The proceedings of the convention are 
reported in Arizoniana, the new quarterly publication of the Historical Society. The 
luncheon address of Patricia Paylore, assistant librarian of the University of Arizona, is 
printed in its pages. Dr. Powell’s address appears here. 


I NEED NOT EXPLAIN to this audience, at least those of you from 
the arid parts of Arizona, the obsession with H2O which led me to title 
this talk “Fountains in the Sand.” From where I live on the edge of that 
vast body of undrinkable water, to the subterranean rivers of this region, 
ours is a water-dependent culture. Since childhood, my emotions and 
thoughts — and now that I am grown to manhood and have become a 
writer, my verbal imagery —all have been determined by water or the 
lack of it. I have been through fire and have known thirst, and near the 
end of the long drought that afflicted Southern California until recently, 
my dreams were of rain forests, my prayers were to the river gods. I am 
no irrigation engineer, however, no dowser; and if I had to choose be- 
tween water and books, I would take the latter; and at least have a book 
in hand, as I grew dirty and died of thirst. 

If you will bear with me a little longer in my tendering of credentials, 
I would add that I am not a typical Angeleno. I am an old-timer in the 
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land south of the Tehachapis, who grew up in the citrus groves and the 
mustard thickets. I have been in the heart of the lemon country, on a 
moonlight night when a hundred thousand trees were in bloom, and the 
Great God Pan was enthroned. Now the trees are being snaked out by 
the roots, grove by grove, and the TV aerials that surmount the tract 
houses, all suck down the same nonsense. I am speaking of Southern 
California, not the Salt River Valley, not the valley of the Santa Cruz — 
not yet. 

As an irrigation boy, I saw my first fountain in the sands of Kern 
County, on the southern hem of the San Joaquin Valley. There was no 
sculpture on it. It was a concrete irrigation standpipe—a tall one, re- 
quiring a ladder to look in at the top. Beautiful sight when one did, of 
crystal water brimming over, like a tear in an eyeball. When the can- 
taloupe trucks went by on their way to the packing shed, the swampers 
tossed fruit to me, and I stashed the melons to cool in the standpipe. 

I learned about the water’s behavior from having to fight it with a 
shovel. Sand swallows water, unless it is channelled and stored in catch- 
basins. Subdued water has made that part of Kern County a garden. In 
our society today, marked by absorptive elements that swallow our energy 
and leave no trace, I see institutions which I liken to fountains, channels 
and reservoirs, which nourish, direct and conserve our cultural forces 
against the sands of oblivion. 

These institutions are present in Arizona, as they are in Southern 
California, though fewer in number and therefore more precious. I mean 
universities and colleges, historical societies, museums, galleries, parks and 
monuments, libraries and bookstores — institutions whose concern it is 
to educate, to transmit, to conserve, and to civilize. Their role is to educate 
the young and the old in a sense of values, to preserve the records of our 
time, and to collect and cherish the artifacts of times past. They help 
civilize the primitive strain in us which is childish, cruel, wasteful, and 
given to self-indulgence and entertainment as the main object of existence. 


I have worked all my life in such institutions, in a land which has 
been washed over by waves of immigration, afloat on a rising sea of stucco. 
Only the hardy and tenacious have survived this saturating, scouring pro- 
cess. Landmarks of wood and adobe have been mostly lost. That a few 
have survived is because a few people cared, believed, spoke, and acted — 
people who have what I call the sense of the past — people such as Arthur 
Woodward and Paul Bailey, who are here tonight. 
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To live only in the present is not enough. We need the past for its 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment, and we are attached to it by the 
umbilical of tanglibles, by the sight of old buildings, in the shade of old 
trees, wherein and under our present was determined — places of decision 
where our destinies were decided. 

I traversed the Papago Reservation once in spring when the desert 
was a garden, and saw “the men with long eyes” creeping up Kitt Peak; 
and when I came upon the city of Tucson, it was in some ways like coming 
upon a desert. To develop this shocking thought a little, I would add that 
most American cities are deserts. Some of them have oases, however, that 
make the cities bearable. The Alamo in the heart of San Antonio, the 
Plaza in Santa Fe, Balboa Park in San Diego, the Hugo Reid Adobe and 
County Arboretum in Los Angeles — green places of growing things and 
running water, and monuments to our heroes. 

If a city has bulldozed its historic sites into oblivion and wishes to 
regain its soul, it must recreate memorials to the past, either by replicas 
of old buildings or by symbolic representations — monuments, shrines, 
actual fountains, and such. It seems to me slightly sinister that the only 
museum in Yuma is the Territorial Prison; at least the courtyard is en- 
nobled by the heroic statue of Father Garcés. The Governor’s House in 
Prescott is a more fitting memorial. The restoration of Tubac by the 
Griffins enriches all of Arizona. In Phoenix? In Tucson? What? The work 
of your State Parks Board does not reach down, I am told, to the municipal 
level. 

The imagination is fired by reminders of history, even when they are 
as simple as a sign. I was driving into London once on the Great South- 
west Road —a freeway known as a dual carriageway — when I saw a 
sign that read: “Here in this meadow, in the year 1215, King John signed 
the Magna Carta.” Although I dared not stop, or even slow down, my 
imagination was arrested. I had passed the Meadow of Runnymede, cradle 
of our civil liberty, surrounded today by factories and filling stations; and 
lusted after, no doubt, by subdividers. 

In my student years I lived in Dijon, the old ducal capital of Bur- 
gundy, famed for its wine, mustard, snails, and gingerbread. Centuries 
ago, Dijon was a walled camp, a castrum, on the Gallo-Roman frontier. 
Today no Roman vestiges remain, but the French have made a memorial 
to those who brought law and order to the western world. The progress 
of the original wall around Dijon is marked by marble tablets sunk at 
intervals in the walls of present buildings. 
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Each day as I walked to the university from the pension where I lived, 
I passed one of these memorial tablets, headed “Dijon Gallo Roman, Plan 
of the Castrum, showing the Location of the Fortified Wall erected against 
the Barbarian Invasions in the year 273 of our Era.” And though I was 
an adopted Dijonnais, as I am an adopted Californian, I always felt in- 
tense local pride and the thrill of remembered history, when I read that 
stone inscription. 

Is there a point to my story? There is. Tucson was once a walled camp, 
founded in the year 1776, protected like Dijon against the barbarian in- 
vasions. Where are the walls today? Who will show me where the walls 
once ran? 

Here in Tucson, place of the Dark Spring at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain, you cool old-timers, you ardent immigrants, you historians in deed 
or thought, all know what I am talking about. It is happening here, as 
in London and Los Angeles, this bulldozing of the past that will obliterate 
it, if someone does not stand up and say No. In olden times the dragon 
that ravaged the countryside was called Grendel, the hero Beowulf. Today 
the monster is called City, and who is the Hero? 

Arizona has no Alamo. No Magna Carta was signed here. Those 
modern Romans, the Spaniards, came and went, and left few memorials. 
Anglos came trapping down the Gila, or trooping through to California. 
Some stopped to trade and to dispossess the Apaches, or arrived later in 
search of health, or still later, to divert the dude dollar into the reservoirs 
of guest ranch and motel. The tree-planting Mormons came and stayed. 
Your modern history has been chronicled most characteristically perhaps 
by the Samuel Pepys of the Old Pueblo, the good George Hand, who 


wrote in his diary, seventy-four years ago, day before yesterday: 


Warm and cloudy. Went to breakfast at 7 o'clock. Found Juanna and all the 
children crying. Foster accidentally struck his head against the bird cage, 
knocked the bottom out; the bird went on the floor and the cat caught it, 
and it was dead in an instant. The cat died also very soon after. Rum at 
noon. 2 p.m. still at it. 2:30 adjourned till tomorrow. I read all the after- 
noon. Dinner at 4:40. Stayed home this evening and read until late. 


What survives longest on earth is spirit, not form. The idea of Christ’s 
sacrifices outlives a million crosses. When the Parthenon finally falls, 
the Greek ideal will be fresh. China’s wall crumbles; China’s poetry lasts. 
The Alamo will outlive Tombstone, and for the reason that the Texans 
died for liberty, while those who sleep in Boot Hill merely died — and 
probably a good thing, too. There is doubtful immortality in just living 
and dying, as billions do. 
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The difference between the monument to Tom Mix and his horse 
Tony, which stands by the highway north of here, and the monument 
to Robin Hood on the outskirts of Nottingham, is the difference between 
ephemeral entertainment and lasting legend. Rob the rich on behalf of 
the poor and you'll live long in memory — Robin Hood and F.D.R. 

Seen from the air, Arizona is landscape. To me the beauty of Phoenix 
is not the business district, but the colored fields, calling for a Cézanne to 
paint them. Up in Coconino County, where the Museum of Northern 
Arizona is a kind of cathedral in the pinewood, the eyes lift to the Sacred 
Peaks, while the nose breathes the incense of sawmill. In Yuma, the mind 
is possessed by the sundering river and the drama of the crossing, me- 
morialized by Douglas Martin in his book. 

From the air, Tucson is the red roofs of the University, is the Dove 
of the Desert;* or at closer range from the ground, Tucson is the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum of Arthur Pack, the Arizona State Museum di- 
rected by Emil Haury, the simply beautiful building of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, or De Grazia’s Mission in the Catalina foot- 
hills, his primitive shrine to Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

The downtown district, the neon speedways, the proliferating tract 
houses, the plants and airbase, and “Old Tucson,” are your economic base, 
essential to your economy and standard of living; and identical with the 
same things in a thousand boomtowns across America, synthetic, stand- 
ardized, spiritually sterile. We have them all in Southern California: faster 
freeways, gaudier neons, huger plants, and also competing morticians, 
movie studios, and Disneyland. Let who will praise them. When material- 
ism, phony religion, and entertainment become the highest good of an 
era, the end may be nearer than we know. By the waters of the Arroyo 
Seco, I lay me down and wept. 

It was not a quest for entertainment that brought Kino to Pimeria 
Alta. Garcés did not go to Oraibi to see the Hopis dance. The bricks of 
San Xaxier were not fired, the adobe of Guadalupe was not moulded, by 
a lust for amusement. It was not for fun that the Udalls made the weary 
trek to St. Johns. Likewise, the founders of the university were not moti- 
vated by shallow things. The Historical Society does not revere the past 
because it was an amusing and entertaining time. 

These fountains in the sand were built, and are flowing today, because 





*Mission San Xavier del Bac. 
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their founders were strong and faithful, believed in truth as a course of 
action, and loved their fellow men. In the origins of Disneyland, Old 
Tucson, and Scottsdale, in the present exploitation of Tombstone, and in 
the manufacture of weapons, however honorable and necessary the mo- 
tives involved, I do not perceive the forces of faith, truth, love, and service; 
and I say to you that if we build not on these foundations, then are we 
building on sand, and will perish. 

Call me Jeremiah, if you will, but I am not really against having a 
good time; in Kipling’s words “I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it, 
I’ve roamed and I’ve ranged in my time;” and yet if I had to choose be- 
tween taking a tourist to Disneyland or to the Huntington Library, you 
know what my choice would be. Arizonans, name your own parallels; 
make your own choices. 

This is not snobbism. It is merely that I prefer stone to stucco, want 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales in the original black and white, rather than in Tech- 
nicolor. Against those who would build a cocktail lounge on top of Mt. 
San Jacinto, the most wildly beautiful mountain in Southern California, 
against the barbarians wearing dark glasses, I take my stand with the 
Sierra Club and the Desert Protective League. 

I believe that the Arizona books of Joseph Wood Krutch will outlast 
all the promotional literature of all the southwestern states put together. 


Let me read two paragraphs from his book on the Grand Canyon: 


No one opposes ‘conservation’ as such. But many insist upon defining it in 
their own way. There are always rival claims to every unexploited area, and 
even the national parks cannot stand up against such claims unless the 
strength of their own claim is recognized. Unless we think of intangible 
values as no less important than material resources, unless we are willing 
to say that man’s need of and right to what parks and wildernesses provide 
are as fundamental as any of his material needs, they are lost. 

Those who would cut the timber, slaughter the animals as game, turn 
cattle loose to graze, flood the area with dams, or even open them up to real 
estate subdivision, are fond of saying, ‘After all, human needs come first.’ But 
of what needs and of what human beings are we thinking? Of the material 
needs (or rather profits) of a few ranchers and lumbermen, or of the mental 
and physical health, the education and spiritual experiences, of a whole 
population? We do not tear down a high school because the building in- 
dustry can prove that it could profitably erect an apartment house on the site 
and that tenants would be glad to occupy it. We say, instead, that education 
pays off in a different way and that the space occupied by schools is not 
wasted. Much the same thing we say also of the space taken up by the green 
of a city square. But if parks and other public lands are to be held only until 
someone can show that a ‘use’ has been found for them, they will not last 
very much longer. If we recognize that there is more than one kind of utility 
and that the parks are, at the present moment, being put to the best use to 
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be found for them, then they may last a long time — until, perhaps over- 
population has reached the point where the struggle for mere animal sur- 
vival is so brutal that no school or theater, or concert hall or church, can be 
permitted to ‘waste’ the land on which it stands. 


I believe that we need to sort out and to name things, and to choose 
among them what is good and true, what is fair and strong, then to take 
a stand on their behalf. It is our duty, my conscience says, to speak out 
in meeting. We have noble examples in our history. Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln, Teddy Roosevelt, John Muir, Charles Lummis, and the Old 
Curmudgeon, Harold Ickes. Thanks to them and their kind, we have 
union and liberty, we have parks and landmarks. And we have a national 
conscience that will not let us sleep when the people are dancing in the 
streets. 

In the United States Senate, I ask you not to forget, it was your Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, the “Silver-Tongued Clarion” from Coconino County, 
who alone had the courage, and the eloquence, to harpoon the “Kingfish” 
and haul Huey Long up short. 

The role of a university in our society is a major one. Regents, admin- 
istrators, teachers, scientists, librarians, students, joined as they are in the 
search for truth as it serves society, all have an obligation to stand firm 
and to speak out. Man has an eternal need to believe in something. A 
university exists partly to provide good and true things for the common 
belief. 

Here in this oasis in the desert, goldened by orange, greened by palm, 
and pacified by olive, are fountains that flow with teaching, research, and 
publications, and other forms of public service. Contrary to what some 
of the alumni believe, athletic victories bring a university no true prestige. 
If the University of Arizona is famed beyond the borders of this state, 
it is because of the work of such men as Shantz and Douglass, Lockwood 
and Cummings. The Arizona Quarterly, and the newer Arizona and the 
West, give the university a name that is not of a season, wider than a 
region. 

No atomic pile stores more potential energy than a university library, 
and no university is greater than its library, witness Oxford and Harvard. 
When Benjamin Ide Wheeler came to Berkeley in 1899 as president of 
the then undistinguished state university of California, these were his 
words: “Give me a library and I will build a university around it.” They 
did. He did. 

The collection, preservation, and careful use of the records of a so- 
ciety are signs of cultural maturity and responsibility. Your two distin- 
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guished Senators — Carl Hayden and Barry Goldwater —are leaders in 
the preservation of Arizona’s pioneer heritage. Mulford Winsor and his 
successor, Alice B. Good, ensured the survival of the state’s early news- 
papers. Here in the Historical Society, the devotion of Eleanor Sloan and 
Mrs. Edith O. Kitt was matched by the generosity of W. J. Holliday. They 
have good successors in Yndia Moore and Ray Brandes. In the University 
Library, the new Special Collections division, headed by the perceptive 
Phyllis Ball, is the result of the dedicated work of one woman, Patricia 
Paylore. 


There is a single volume of Arizoniana which contains more informa- 
tion about the state than any other single source. I refer to the Arizona 
State Guide, compiled under the direction of Ross Santee as a part of the 
great national encyclopedia which came out of the Depression. It was re- 
vised in 1953 by Joseph Miller at the State Library. In an article in Ari- 
zona Highways, I suggested that the State subsidize an inexpensive edition 
of this book, and place it in schools and clubs throughout Arizona, and 
in every hotel and motel room, along with the Gideon Bible. In this basic 
work is much that is good and true and beautiful about the history and 
resources of Arizona, much to increase a citizen’s pride in his state; and 
yet there are no more than a handful of places in Arizona where it can 
be purchased at six dollars a copy. 


Here in Pima County, in addition to the churches and the university, 
are many fountains of life. That outstanding newspaper, the Arizona 
Daily Star, the publishing house of George Chambers known as Arizona 
Silhouettes, the Public Library, place of refuge for the individual who 
wants to be alone, the mighty little Overland Bookshop of Dorothy 
McNamee — these institutions and persons of social service are hallmarks 
of a civilized society. 

And finally, I would speak of what was here before the Hohokam, and 
will be here after the last Papago has gone to his beany heaven; I mean 
the landscape, the Arizona landscape, which both overwhelms and restores 
us, glorifies, even as it humbles us. From cloud and mountain comes the 
element which makes the desert flower. Never should we end our praise 
of water — blue water of Havasu, red water of the Little Colorado, hidden 
water of the Gila, sandy water of the desert spring which begins to flow 
again when the rain comes “with love in its touches.” Of the four ele- 
ments all are fair, all are essential, but in the Southwest who would deny 
that water is the fairest? From childhood, we should be taught to revere 
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water. Each community in this arid land should dedicate a fountain to 
the water gods. 

I have walked among the pines on the crest of the Catalinas, and 
looked down on the city and its widening stain, and beyond to Baboqui- 
vari, and eastward to a blueness in the sky that was Mount Graham; and 
though I had a book in my hand and a friend at my side, I read not, 
neither did we speak; for in this land, the mountain, sky, and desert are 
of an unspeakable beauty, of a majesty beyond tribute, beside which the 
works of man, and man himself, are trivial and transitory, as ephemeral 
as this year’s stand of grama grass. 

If we pray, let it be for perspective; let us ask that, as southwesterners, 
we be more worthy of the beauty that surrounds us, and will survive us, 
that we learn better to cherish our natural heritage and our human tra- 
ditions, our history. Amidst the sand which is oblivion, may we keep 
our fountains clean and full of the water which is life. And may they brim 
and flow over, make us flower and be fruitful. 
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IN 1858 


THE DIARY OF PHOCION R. WAY 


edited and annotated by 
WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


Mr. Duffen is a leader in the movement to establish a “Junior Historian” pro- 
gram in Arizona, an adjunct to his role as an inspirational teacher of American 
history in Tucson's Catalina High School. He has for several years conducted 
a “seminar” in history for outstanding seniors. His Western Americana and 
Civil War books and manuscripts constitute one of the finest private collections 
in Arizona. 


IN THE SECOND WEEK of May, 1858, Phocion R. Way of Cin- 
cinnati left that city on a cross-country trip by water and stage that was 
to require more than a month to complete. He traveled by riverboat to 
Cairo, Illinois, down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and by steamer to 
the port of Indianola on the Gulf Coast of Texas. From here he proceeded 
by coach to San Antonio, and then by the San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line — jokingly called the “Jackass Mail”' — across the plains of Texas 





‘On June 22, 1857 James FE. Birch entered into a contract with the U. S. Government 
to operate a semi-monthly mail service between San Antonio and San Diego. The contract 
was to be in effect from July 1, 1858 to June 30, 1861, and Birch was to receive $419,800 
per annum. On September 13, 1857, before he received news of the completion of the first 
trip, Birch died. His holdings then passed into the hands of George H. Giddings, principal 
stockholder at the eastern end of the line. Inefficiency plagued the San Antonio-San Diego 
Mail Line, dubbed the “Jackass Mail” because passengers often had to ride on muleback 
from Fort Yuma to San Diego. After September, 1858, the Butterfield Overland Mail handled 
much of the business between El Paso and San Diego. For primary and secondary references 
to the “Jackass Mail,’ see Kathryn Smith McMillen’s “Descriptive Bibliography on the San 
—- Diego Mail Line,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 59 (1955-56), pp. 
206-14. 
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and New Mexico to his destination, the mining country of southern Ari- 
zona. He kept an intelligent and detailed diary, recording his activities 
and observations along the trail, and continued to write down his im- 
pressions for four months after arriving in Arizona. At several places in 
his narrative he introduced interesting pencil drawings. 

Phocion R. Way, a native of Ohio, was thirty-one years old in 1858, 
and an engraver by trade.” Just why a man with his particular skills was 
chosen as one of several agents of the embryonic Santa Rita Mining Com- 
pany is not known. Perhaps he was employed to prepare promotional 
materials; or perhaps his acquaintance with some of the organizers of the 
Sonora Exploring and Mining Company, which was formed by Charles 
D. Poston in Cincinnati in 1856 and of which the new Santa Rita Mining 
Company was an outgrowth, might have secured the position for him. 
Way remained in Arizona for about two years, returning east because, 
as he afterward said, “he did not want to go barefooted on the top of his 
head so early in life.” During the Civil War he served in the Union Army, 
then reestablished himself in Cincinnati as an engraver. He died in 1898 
at the age of seventy-one, and was buried at Wilmington, Ohio.° 

Following Way’s death his diary passed into other hands, and was 
lost to sight for three decades. Then John Goss, a student at Lafayette 
College, came across it among some family effects in his Chicago home. 
Young Goss showed the diary to one of his history professors, W. Clement 
Eaton, who suggested that it ought to be prepared for publication. John 
lost his life in an automobile accident before any work was done.* Subse- 
quently Professor Eaton extracted several entries from Way’s diary to en- 
hance an interesting article, “Frontier Life in Southern Arizona, 1858- 
1861,” which he published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly in 
1933.° 

After reading Frank C. Lockwood's sketches of early Arizona person- 
alities, Professor Eaton wrote to Dean Lockwood at the University of Ari- 
zona and emphasized the richness of the 1858 diary as a regional docu- 
ment.° A correspondence developed between Ralston Goss, John’s father, 





?He was so identified in Cincinnati directories for 1856, 1857, and 1858. 


*Horace C. Grosvenor to Frank C. Lockwood, April 26, 1941.—Lockwood papers, Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


“Ralston Goss to Frank C. Lockwood, Nov. 5, 1939. — Ibid. 
5Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 36 (1932-33), 173-192. 


*W. Clement Eaton to Frank C. Lockwood, April 1939.— Lockwood Papers, Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
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and Lockwood, who explored the possibility of obtaining the diary for 
one of Arizona’s historical repositories. On May 17, 1941, the diary was 
purchased from Mrs. Lucy B. Goss by the Arizona Department of Library 
and Archives at Phoenix through its director, Mulford Winsor. 

To date, only those few pages of Way’s diary which Professor Eaton 
quoted in his 1933 article have been published. As far as is known, no 
use of the unpublished portion has been made for purposes of research. 
In 1959 Mrs. Alice B. Good, successor to Mr. Winsor as director of the 
Arizona Archives, called the diary to the attention of the editor of ARI- 
ZONA and the WEST. It was decided that the diary, because of the im- 
portant detail it contains throughout, should be prepared for publication 
in its entirety. Way’s pencil drawings were thought to be sufficiently unique 
to warrant reproduction. 

For convenience of presentation, the diary has been divided chrono- 
logically into four parts. One part, with appropriate annotations and se- 
lections of Way’s drawings, will appear in each quarterly issue of ARI- 
ZONA and the WEST during 1960. The first part, covering slightly less 
than one month of Way’s diary and taking him almost to El Paso, follows 


in this issue. 
~” MW wr 


Left Cincinnati for Arizona on 8th May, 1858, at 6 o'clock A. M. Went via Terre 
Haute [Ind.] to Cairo [II]. 


May 11th. Arrived at Cairo. Can’t get a boat and am compelled to remain all day 
in this God-forsaken town. It is surrounded by and filled with water. 


May 12th. Left on streamer Woodford for New Orleans. [Lines missing]. Couldn’t 
get a boat and was compelled to remain all day in the Godforsaken town of Cairo. 
It is surrounded and filled with water, and it is very evident nature only intended 
it for the habitation of croaking frogs and slimy reptiles. My charitable wish is 
that the vengeful Mississippi may wipe this festering cancer of the earth out of 
existence. I left it with great satisfaction at 8 o'clock in the evening on the fine 
steamer Woodford for New Orleans. 

The weather is now beautiful and we are gliding majestically over the bosom 
of this great father of waters. The pleasure I now enjoy fully compensates for the 
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discomfort and gloom of the past few hours. We could not appreciate or properly 
enjoy the bright and genial sunshine if the sky was not sometimes hidden in dark- 
ness. 


May 13th. We have passed Memphis and are still moving rapidly and gracefully 
onward. This is a most glorious morning. The sky is cloudless, the sun is warm 
and bright and looks down upon the glad waters with a radiant smile. It is indeed 
a beautiful morning, and my heart beats in unison with its happy surroundings. My 
fellow traveler is still in his berth trying to catch a glimpse of the clear sky through 
the lattice of his window. I pity the poor forlorn wretch; he is waiting for his shirt 
to be washed. I have just been to hurry up the darkey who is washing it, and I 
think he will soon be able to rejoice in clean linen. 


May 14th. Another beautiful day. We have passed Vicksburg and Natchez and we 
have just now passed the mouth of the Red River. We have a jolly set of passengers, 
nearly all of them are Southerners. There are at this moment 2 card tables in full 
blast. We have but few lady passengers, which is very much to be regretted. 


May 15th. Arrived in New Orleans about 5 o'clock last evening. Take it all to- 
gether, we had a very pleasant and quick trip. The Woodford is a fine boat and her 
officers, from the captain to the mate, are perfect gentlemen. We are stopping at 
the St. Charles Hotel.’ I wanted very much to remain here a couple of days, but 
we cannot spare the time. We must leave here tomorrow morning on board the 
steamer Galveston. 


May 16th. Called around to see some of my old friends last night and had a big 
time. They received me with open arms, and showed me so many little attentions 
that I was entirely overcome by their kindness. I am very susceptible, and their 
affectionate regard has so worked upon my feelings that I feel that effect this morn- 
ing in a slight headache. I think I will adjourn to the Ruby® and take an exhiler- 
ating draught to brace my shattered nerves.**** I feel better now. I took two 
doses for fear that one would not be sufficient. A servant has informed me that the 
stage is at the door. So I must be off. 


May 17th. I'm afloat on the fierce rolling tide. We embarked on the ocean steamer 
Galveston at 8 o'clock yesterday morning, and before dark we had passed the 





?The St. Charles was, and is, one of the outstanding hotels of New Orleans. The original 
building was destroyed by fire, and the St. Charles of which Way speaks was built in 1851. 
It was taken over by General “Beast” Butler during the Civil War. Following another fire, 
the present structure was built in 1896. — Federal Writers Project, New Orleans City Guile, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938), p. 313. 


®This was probably a tavern located near the St. Charles Hotel. 
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Balize? and were out of sight of the land. We had a beautiful day and a smothe 
[sic] sea, so that but few of our passengers were sea-sick. 1 am proof against that 
malady. I have been out in all kinds of weather and was never yet affected by it. 
I expected my partner would lose some of his corporosity (he could spare a con- 
siderable, and it would improve his appearance) but so far he has been untouched 
and eats like a horse. The fair weather still continues and nothing has yet occurred 
worthy of note. Our voyage has been very monotonous. [We] have not seen a soli- 
tary living thing outside of the ship since we left land — nothing but water on 
every side as far as the eye can reach. I wish we could only see a shoal of porpoises, 
a shark, or anything to create an excitement. Col. Sayles!® and Major Vinton"! of 
the U.S. A[rmy] are among our passengers. 


May 18th. Arrived at Galveston at 4 o'clock this morning. We have a large amount 
of freight for this place and we will not get off before 5 o'clock this evening. I 
have just been taking a view of the town — it is rather a pretty place. It is built 
on a sandy foundation and is low and flat, like a majority of the southern towns we 
have passed. The weather is very warm. It is yet early in the morning and the heat 
will no doubt increase before noon. I think I will add a few other observations 
before we leave. 

At noon the sea breeze sprung up and the weather was much more comfort- 
able. I called in on the editor of the Galveston News and presented a letter of 
introduction. He received me very kindly and gave me some useful information 
and made me a present of a book. He is a gentleman and a scholar. We left at 4 
o'clock for Powderhorn,'? and we are now steaming on our way toward that point. 


May 19th. Arrived at Powderhorn, or Indianola, at about 7 o'clock in the morn- 





°From the French balisé, meaning a barrel-shaped buoy. The “Balize” was located at a 
point between the Southeast and Southwest Passes where the channel gave way to open water. 
— Map No. 8 (Louisiana), Senate Ex. Doc. No. 2, 36th Congress: Ist Session (Washington, 
1859). 


‘In 1858 Welcome B. Sayles was appointed confidential agent for the Post Office De- 
partment to investigate irregularities along the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. Apparently 
he was on his inspection tour at the time Way was traveling west. See Jack L. Cross, “The 
El Paso-Fort Yuma Wagon Road, 1857-1860," Password, v. 4 (1959), pp. 4-18, 58-70. Cf. 
W. Turrentine Jackson, Wagon Roads West (U. of California Press, 1952), pp. 229-230. 


"'David H. Vinton is listed as a major Quartermaster from March, 1847 to August, 1861, 
at which time he was advanced to lieutenant-colonel.— Thomas H. S. Hamersly, Complete 
Regular Army Register of the United States: 1779-1879 (Washington, 1881), p. 830. In 
M. L. Crimmins, “An Epoch of General David E. Twiggs,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
v. 41 (1937-1938), p. 170 there is a Major Vinton participating in an inquiry at San An- 
tonio in November, 1858. 


'2Powderhorn was the original name of Indianola, a port on the west shore of Matagorda 
Bay, Texas. After some years the name was changed to Karlshaven, which in turn became 
Indianola. It was destroyed by a hurricane in 1875 and partially rebuilt; in 1886 another 
storm, accompanied by fire, leveled the town which was never rebuilt. —S. G. Reed in The 
Handbook of Texas (Austin, 1952), v. 1, p. 883. Cf. Rupert N. Richardson, Texas: The Lone 
Star State (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1958), pp. 157-158. 
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ing. Engaged our passage by stage by way of Lavacca [Lavaca]'? to San Antonio. 
There are 9 of us in the stage: Col. Sayles and his party of three; Col. Knox,’ a 
Texan Ranger and formerly sheriff of San Antonio; and another person whom 
I do not know. We are now waiting to bait our mules and get our dinners at La- 
vacca. This is a large city as laid down on the map, but a small town in reality. 
They have a railroad in contemplation between here and San Antonio.'* The dinner 
bell has sounded. 


May 20th. 1 am so sleepy and used up that I can hardly write. Last night was fruit- 
ful with events. From Lavacca to Victorio [Victoria] is only 16 miles; yet we were 
12 hours in getting there. The whole distance is a flat, swampy prairie. In dry 
weather the road is tolerably good, but there had been recent heavy rains which 
made the ground so soft that our stage in some places sank down to the hubs. We 
had 5 mules to draw us — two hitched to the stage and the other three harnessed 
abreast. It was one continual hard pull all the way. Night soon came upon us and 
we frequently stuck fast in the mud; we were then obliged to get out in the soft 
mud until the mules pulled our wagon out. Several times we were compelled to 
walk a considerable distance up to our knees in water. At one time when we were 
stuck fast in the mire, three of our mules, in a desperate attempt to pull us out, 
broke their coupling; and away they went in the dark at full speed with the single- 
tree dangling at their heels. Our Texan Ranger, who at the time was sitting with 
the driver, jumped from his seat, gave an Indian yell and gave chase to the mules. 
He ran like a deer and soon disappeared in the darkness. It was surprising to me 
that he could run at all with such a soft foundation, but we soon heard his call in 
the distance. He had overtaken the mules, and he and the driver soon brought them 
back. Our damages were repaired, we all got out to lighten the coach, and we were 
soon again under way. 

When we arrived at Victoria we were a miserable looking set of travelers. We 
were worn out, walking knee deep in mud and water, covered from head to foot 
with dirt, and very sleepy. We only stopped here long enough to change horses and 
get a cup of coffee. We received the very agreeable information that the balance 
of our road was no better than that which we had already passed. This intelligence 
so disheartened two of our party that they simply decided to go no further that 
night. We left them in Victoria. This made it more comfortable for the rest of us, 





"Port Lavaca, founded in 1841, was well known as a hide and tallow shipping point. It 
prospered until business was transferred to Powderhorn (Indianola). Following the destruc- 
tion of Indianola in 1886, Port Lavaca again became important. — Rebecca Rupert in Hand- 
book of Texas, v. 2, p. 395. 


'4No further identification made. 


'SThis may have been the San Antonio and Mexican Gulf Railway, which by 1858 had 
—— five miles of track from Port Lavaca. —S. G. Reed in Handbook of Texas, v. 2, 
p. 544. 
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as we were now not so much crowded. We soon discovered that our informant did 
not tell us the truth, for we found the road much better. 


May 21st. After daylight we got through the mud and found the road much better. 
Today I must say that we have traveled over the most beautiful country that I ever 
beheld. The whole country from Concrete'® to San Antonio is a rolling prairie 
interspersed here and there with a few acres of timber land. We crossed several 
small streams and found the bottom lands very rich and mostly well cultivated. They 
grow cotton, tobacco, corn, and other kinds of grain. The prairies are unbounded 
and are covered with thousands of head of cattle and horses. The grazing is very 
fine and the land is common to all. Each man brands his stock and then lets them 
run; they require no further attention. A man may grow rich here with but little 
exertion. He may feed his cattle on a thousand hills free of cost. The climate is de- 
lightful, the air pure and bracing and remarkably healthy. I do not believe there is 
a more beautiful place to live in the world than Texas, although the western portion 
is almost uninhabited. Why will our citizens starve on barren lands, or linger out 
a miserable existence in the holes and corners of large cities, when such a glorious 
field as this is open for their enterprise? Some of the richest land in the world may 
be had here almost for nothing. It must be because they do not know that such a 
field as this is open to them. Today we saw a deer only about three hundred yards 
from the road; he looked at us attentively a moment and galloped away with the 
speed of the wind. We are now getting along finely. I have not time to write as I 
would like to. All the time I have is a few moments at each stopping place, and 
then I am frequently so warm, tired or sleepy that I can hardly write. At least I 
have not the time, and I am not in the proper condition to do my subject justice. 


May 22nd. Arrived in San Antonio about 4 P.M. yesterday. It is a Mexican-built 
town, but within the last few years it has improved very much. All the old houses 
are very low, with flat roofs and no windows. I find much here to interest me. I 
visited the Alamo, so famous in history, and made a sketch of it. I saw the room 
in which Col. Crockett was murdered after so bravely defending himself. The 
Alamo was originally a Catholic church, but it is now a store house and barracks 
for U.S. soldiers. The walls are remarkably thick, and a northern man would not 
suppose that it was ever intended for a church. It looks more like a fortress, but 
all Mexican churches that I have seen have the same appearance. They were doubt- 
less intended to serve for worship in time of peace and for defense in time of war. 
I have made several sketches of scenes in San Antonio. Our Texan Ranger resides 
here and we shall have his company no longer. I am sorry, for he was good com- 
pany. He done much to beguile the tediousness of our journey with his fund of 





‘Concrete, near the east bank of the Guadalupe River in northeastern DeWitt County, 
was laid out in 1846. The county’s earliest townsite, it was named after early-day concrete 
houses in that area. — Nellie Murphree in Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 391. 
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wit and humor. He was impulsive, brave and generous, a genuine type of his class. 
His name was Wm. B. Knox. Peace be with him. 

We expected to remain here until next Monday, but it seems that we are not 
to be allowed a day’s rest. We have just been informed by the agent of the mail 
line that we must start at 2 o'clock this afternoon. Our company is so large that we 
cannot all go in one coach. Col. Sayles cannot go before Monday, as he left 2 of his 
company behind and he must wait for them. So we must go with two others today. 
I wanted to have one day's rest here so that I could write some letters going home. 
Last night was the first night I have slept in a BED since I left the Gulf of Mexico. 
I have been compelled to sleep where and when I could. We bid Col. Sayles and 
his party goodbye for the present and got into our coach, which is what they call 
here an Ambulance. It is a very neat modern concern, both strong and light. I re- 
gretted to leave Col. Sayles and his party behind — they are fine fellows. Col. Sayles 
is a fine looking, intelligent man. But if no accident happens we will be united 
again at Fort Clark,'? 125 miles from San Antonio. We will then have two coaches 
and ten or 12 passengers with a guard of 8 or 10 mounted men, all well armed. 
We loaded our guns and pistols before we started. Everyone that leaves San Antonio 
for the West goes well armed, and they do not conceal their arms but carry them 
in open view. When we entered the stage we found our two fellow passengers 
with their belts buckled around their waists with large Colt revolvers, and their 
rifles by their sides. The driver was also well armed; so was another man who rode 
on a mule behind the ambulance (Jacob Frither).'® All this was new to me and 
looked a little strange — it looked like we were indeed going through a country of 
savages and ruffians. However, to be in the fashion, I buckled on my armor also. I 
have a Colt’s large Navy revolver, a very large Bowie knife, and a Colt’s six-shooting 
rifle. I feel like I would almost as leave have a little fight as not, just to try my hand. 


May 23rd. Rode all last night, and we are now stopping at a wild looking place in 
the prairie to get some breakfast and feed and rest our mules. We are now 52 miles 
from San Antonio. Almost all the inhabitants after you leave San Antonio are Mex- 
icans. They are a hard looking set of men, almost as black as niggers, and no better. 

We met numerous trains of wagons from Santa Fe and other points in the far 
west, and several large droves of cattle and mules. The drivers are a swarthy, fierce 
looking set of men. Every man is well armed and prepared to take care of himself 
— every man must do that here or he will soon be rubbed out. A company of U.S. 
dragoons have just passed here on their way to San Antonio. They have been called 
home by some blundering official and have left the frontier unprotected. The In- 
dians may take advantage of this and attack us. There are three dark looking men 





'7Fort Clark was established at the head of Las Moras Creek, opposite the town of 
Brackettville in Kinney County, on June 19, 1852, in honor of Major John B. Clark who 
died in the Mexican War. — Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 622. 


'®No identifying information has been found. 
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sitting close to me, cleaning their revolvers and talking about it. They have just 
come from that direction. We will be in no danger until after we leave Fort Clark, 
and then they say we must look out. 

We will be at the above-named fort tomorrow, and we will wait there for our 
companions and all proceed together. We will make a pretty strong party, all well 
armed; and if the Indians take us, I think they will do it at their cost. I am very 
sleepy and tired, but we will start again in a few minutes. They promised to stop 
and let us have 3 or 4 hours of sleep tonight, but it is doubtful whether they do it. 
This is Sunday, but no Sunday for us. We make no distinction in days. 


May 24th. We stopped last night in a small town called Uvalde, 60 miles from San 
Antonio and 45 miles from Fort Clark. We stopped at a hard looking tavern — a 
stone building with dirt floor, no window glass and canvas for partitions. It was 
already filled with travelers or boarders — 8 or 10 beds in one room. All our party 
except myself rolled themselves up in their blankets and slept out of doors on the 
ground. They done better than I, for they slept soundly while I was nearly devoured 
by the fleas. They troubled me so that I got but little rest. We started at 7 o'clock 
this morning and we are now stopping at a primitive looking place to get our 
dinners. It is such a house as I never saw before I came to Texas ...a regular back- 
wood establishment. It is built to answer the double purpose of a residence and a 
fortification. The proprietor is a determined looking man. We met him on his 
Mexican horse a short distance from his house, armed to the teeth. He turned back 
to tell his wife to prepare dinner for us. He has a half a dozen fierce looking dogs 
that would have chawed us up if they had not been confined to the back yard. He 
is living on the border of the Comanche country and 16 miles from the nearest 
habitation. I have made a sketch of his house. I will add more tonight if I have 
an opportunity. Wrote this on a log in the woods while waiting for the mules to 
be harnassed [séc]. 


May 25th. Arrived at Fort Clark about 9 o'clock last night. Saw two deer and a 
tarantula. I got out of the ambulance and examined the tarantula. It is a very large, 
fierce looking spider of a dark reddish-brown colour; it is very poisonous and its 
bite sometimes proves fatal in a very short time.!? 

We will wait here for the other stage which will arrive some time today. After 
we leave here we enter the hostile Indian country. There will be 8 passengers, 4 
drivers and a guard or escort of 6 men — all well armed. Our drivers and guard 
are all experienced frontier men. We may be attacked by the Indians but it is 
hardly probable; they are too cautious to attack so large a body of well armed men. 
They generally attack small parties when they find them off their guard. They are 
always along our line, but they are never seen unless they intend to give battle. A 





'°The tarantula’s bite has been greatly overrated. A hard bite will not cause as much 
reaction as an ordinary bee sting. 
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short time ago a couple of men ventured out a few miles from the fort and were 
attacked by Indians. They were well mounted, however, and barely saved their lives 
by doing some tall running. One of them was shot, but the wound was not mortal 
and he is now doing well. I saw him this morning. 

There are only a few soldiers here at present, but they expect a few additional 
companies in a few days. There are a good many border men living here and they 
are decidely a hard looking set. They are generally fine specimens of the physical 
man, but the life which they lead is of constant danger and makes them bold and 
reckless. They seem to place no value on human life, and apparently think no more 
of shooting a man who offends them than they would of shooting a horse or dog. 
They had a quarrel here last night among themselves, caused by the partaking too 
freely of rot-gut whiskey. One of them drew his pistol and fired at another, but 
fortunately missed him. Another big rough looking fellow (one of our escort) lost 
his revolver and tore a shirt all off our landlord because he could not find it, and 
swore he would have it before morning or have brains for breakfast. One of our 
party, an old frontier man, took offense at what he said and could hardly be pre- 
vented from shooting him. Every man, no matter what his business, goes well armed 
at all times. You can form some idea from this what a place I am in. The balance 
of our journey will be full of excitement and peril. 


May 26th. The other stage arrived about noon yesterday. This was sooner than we 
expected it, and we were again hurried off before we were ready. Our train presents 
a singular appearance: two ambulances loaded down with baggage and the mail. 
Every part of the stage, where an article of luggage can be stored, is filled. We can 
hardly find room to sit down. We got started about 3 o'clock. Our caravan is led 
by a drove of about 30 mules. These are guarded and driven by 4 men mounted on 
mules — two Mexicans and two Americans. They carry rifles strapped across the 
pummel [sc] of their saddles, and large six-shooters in their belts. We have large 
fierce looking fellows for drivers, who have been accustomed to frontier life and 
to Indian fighting. They are armed the same as the guards. We have 4 passengers 
to each carriage, all of them well armed. We have forty-four shots in our carriage 
without [re]loading. 

We are now traveling through a wild uninhabited country. No white man lives 
here and the Indians have been driven out; but they sometimes return to rob and 
murder unfortunate travelers like ourselves. We do not know what minute we will 
run into an ambuscade and be attacked. We are compelled to be continually on our 
guard, to have our small arms in our belts, and our rifles where we can lay our 
hands upon them in a moment. We have a captain who has charge of the train, 
and whose orders we are all required to obey. Col. Sayles and his party are again 


with us. 

Last night about dark we came near having a small stampede. We were jogging 
along at a slow pace when all at once we heard wild shrieks and yells in advance, 
accompanied by the trampling of horses feet. The cry was at once raised that In- 
dians were upon us. Our wagons were brought to a sudden halt, and every man 
who had not lost his presence of mind siezed [sic] his gun, sprang from his seat, 
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and stood ready for self defense. There was so much confusion and excitement, 
but it proved to be a false alarm. There were no Indians, but the yells we heard were 
of a stampede occasioned by a large company of U.S. soldiers on their way from 
Fort Davis”® to Fort Clark. They frightened our cabelaba [cabalgada] of. mules which 
turned in a body and ran back upon us, and some yells we heard were those of the 
drivers in their efforts to arrest their flight. I neglected to state why we drove so 
many mules with us. They are called relays — that is, we drive one set of mules 
until dinner time and, while we dine, turn them loose with the others to grass 
(they never feed them). After dinner we catch a new set and drive the rest before 
us, and so on until they have all seen service. It is a singular thing how these ani- 
mals will either follow or lead a train — they are perfectly free but do not attempt 
to leave us. They are trained to it, and will follow us like dogs from San Antonio 
to San Diego. 

We stopped a few hours last night for rest. We started again about two hours 
before day this morning and traveled until the sun was about an hour high, when 
we stopped to prepare our first meal. We have our provisions with us and we do 
our own cooking. We have good wholesome fare; and although we cook it in a 
primitive way it is very good, especially to appetites sharpened by travel and exer- 
cise. We all sit on the ground in a circle and eat our provender out of pewter plates. 
We form a very picturesque group when thus seated and employed. As for myself, 
I enjoy it very much. I have a sketch of the scene as it presented itself to me. I 
have often read of such scenes but I was never permitted before to be an actor. 

We have just concluded our supper in the same primitive style as our break- 
fast. Our 2 Mexicans do our cooking for us. They appear to understand their busi- 
ness well. We only cook two meals a day. We are very fashionable in our hours; 
we breakfast at 8 or 9 and have our supper at 5 or 6 o'clock. We generally stop in 
the heat of the day to rest our mules, and we then indulge in a cold snack or lunch 
of bread and dried beef. 

We passed Devil's River?! about noon today. It is a fine clear stream with beau- 
tiful scenery; it empties into the Rio Grande. This is a favorite resort of the Indians 
and some bloody scenes have been enacted there, but we passed through unmo- 
lested. We visited the painted caves** a short distance from the river. They are not 





2°Troops arrived at Painted Comanche Camp, on Limpia Creek in present Presidio County 
on October 7, 1854, and there established a fort to protect the San Antonio-El Paso road 
from Indian depredations. This post was named in honor of Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, 
and was situated here because of “‘salubrious climate and pure water”. — Handbook of Texas, 
v. 1, p. 623-624. 


2'Devil’s River rises‘in northeastern Crockett County and flows generally southward for 
about one hundred miles, emptying into the Rio Grande in Val Verde County, Texas. It 
is sometimes referred to as the San Pedro. — Handbook of Texus, v. 1, p. 495. 


?2The Painted Caves are first mentioned by Captain S. G. French in “Reports of the 
Secretary of War, with Reconnaissances of Routes from San Antonio to El Paso,” Senate Ex. 
Doc. No. 64, 31st Congress Ist session (Washington, 1850). See also A. T. Jackson, Picture 
Writing of the Texas Indians (Austin: U. of Texas Anthropological Papers Vol. 2, 1938), 
p.. 251. 
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large but very picturesque. I inscribed my name and the date of my visit upon the 
wall. We have just had our supper and are nearly ready to start again. 


May 27th. Well, I have got my scalp yet. I ought to be thankful, for there was some 
prospect of me losing it last night. We are now at Camp Hudson,?* a military 
station about 80 miles from Fort Clark. When about 20 miles from here last night, 
we were informed that an Indian scouting party was seen about 10 miles ahead of 
us on the hills at a distance from the road. This created some excitement and put 
us all on our guard. We talked on nothing but Indian fighting and kept a sharp 
lookout all the way to Hudson. No doubt the Indians were in ambush and saw us 
pass, but our party is so strong and well armed that they did not dare to attack us. 
I never was placed in such a position before, and never witnessed an excitement 
like this. For 20 miles we looked for a Red Devil in every bush, and expected every 
moment to hear the wild shout which would likely be the death knell for some 
of us. I cannot say that I felt any fear. I felt an indescribable excitement and almost 
wanted to see the Red Warriors. I think that two or three of our passengers felt a 
little blue — at least they looked that way — but we passed through safely, and 
are now at Camp Hudson. We have just had our breakfast prepared in the usual 
manner. This is a beautiful valley on Devil's River surrounded by high hills. There 
is no fortification here, only a few small adobe and log houses and tents. It is far 
from any habitation, in a barren waste surrounded by hostile Comanches, but it is 


a beautiful place. 


Noon. Stopped to rest in the valley of Devil’s River to rest our mules and let 
them feed on the grass. The’ poor things can get but little; this is almost desert 
country. The little grass there is, is very poor and dry. I cannot see how the mules 
gain a sustenance and keep up their strength upon such provender. Our German 
friend Mullin’s favorite horse is sick, and he is very much afraid that he is going 
to lose him. He values him very highly. We have crossed the Devil's River 5 times 
since we left Camp Hudson. It has now disappeared and its bed is dry. They say it 
finds a subterranean passage for several miles and then again makes its appearance 
above the ground. They say this is common to rivers in this latitude. It is sur- 
rounded by high, rocky hills and the scenery is fine. 


May 28th. We have left the valley of Devil's River and are now traveling a high 
rolling prairie. About 6 o'clock last evening we were visited by a tremendous storm 
of rain and hail. It is the first rain we have had. The ground was perfectly dry but 
it was soon covered with water. The hail was very large and was driven with great 
force by the wind. I think that some of the stones were large enough to knock a 





?3Camp Hudson, in Val Verde County, was established by the Army on June 7, 1857, 
on San Pedro Creek near Devil’s River as a means of protecting the San Antonio-El Paso road 
against hostile Indians. It was evacuated by Federal troops in March, 1861, was later reoc- 
cupied, and finally abandoned in 1868. — Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 281. 
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man down if they should happen to strike him on the bare head. After the storm 
was over we jumped out of the wagons and gathered hail enough to make us some 
very cold ice water, which was a luxury we had not enjoyed since we left the sea 
coast. They have no ice in the interior of Texas; they cannot transport it with profit 
in their oxcarts. The waters of all the rivers and springs we have passed are very 
clear and beautiful, but warm. The waters of the Los Moros?4 and Devil's River are 
as clear as crystal. You can see the bottom when the water is ten feet deep. They 
abound in trout and fish of various kinds. The land we have passed over in the 
last 24 hours is sandy and sterile 





almost a desert with the exception of a few 
valleys along the rivers which are rich and fertile. We encamped last night on the 
broad prairie. The ground was made soft by the recent rain although it was now 
clear and the full moon was shining brightly. We placed a guard over our mules 
and train, spread our blankets on the ground in the mud, and lay down with our 
rifles and revolvers by our sides ready for instant use. As yet we have seen no In- 
dians but we are obliged to be continually on our guard. We have traveled about 
10 miles this morning and have now stopped to prepare our breakfast. 


May 29th. We stopped last night at Fort Lancaster,?> (or rather this morning) for 
we did not get there until 2 o'clock. A new road has been opened which cuts off 
a distance of about six miles but it is not yet finished. We were induced to try it 
last night to save time, but such a road! I have heard of dangerous roads, but I 
never saw one like this. We were compelled to descend at least 12 a mile down the 
side of a rugged mountain over loose stones and large rocks. The road is being 
built by the military at Fort Lancaster; but it is not yet ready for the passage of 
wagons, but we did not know that. We were all compelled to get out and remove 
some obstacles from the road and assist in getting the wagons down. We took one 
at a time. We locked all the wheels, and held onto wheels and body to prevent it 
from upsetting and rolling down the side of the precipice and being dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. When we started, the mules just planted their feet and 
slid down the hill; no horses could have done what they did. It required all our 
strength to keep the wagons on the road, but we finally got down in safety after 
an hour’s hard work. We brought the second wagon in the same manner as the 
first. We were all tired when we got through; but half a mile brought us to Fort 
Lancaster where we were permitted to spread our blankets on the ground, and retire 
to rest. The quartermaster of this place, Mr. Teiser,*° came with us from Camp 





?4Las Moras Creck, an intermittent stream rising in central Kinney County, flows south- 


west thirty miles into the Rio Grande in northwestern Maverick County. — Handbook of 
Texas, v. 2, p. 34. 


?5Fort Lancaster was established in August, 1855, on the San Antonio-El Paso road a 
half mile above the junction of Live Oak Creek with the Pecos River in present Crockett 
County. It was abandoned in March, 1861, and was reoccupied for a short time in 1863. 
— Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 627. 


2°No identifying information has been found. 
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Hudson. We found him to be a fine, jovial, generous fellow. He insisted on us 
taking some refreshment before we rolled ourselves in our blankets. Some of us 
accepted the kind invitation and felt much better afterwards. 

Fort Lancaster resembles Camp Hudson. It is composed of adobe houses and 
tents and is situated in a valley and on the Pecos River. It is garrisoned by 150 
troops under Capt. Carpenter.?”? We left there about 6 o'clock this morning and 
crossed the Pecos, which is a narrow, deep, and muddy stream. We have travelled 
about 36 miles today and have followed its course all the way. We are now stopping 
for our dinner. We travel a good deal at night. We saw several deer during the 
day but they kept at a long distance. We also saw and killed a large rattlesnake. 
They are very numerous about here. 


May 30th. This is Sunday morning, but we will not even observe it so much as to 
put on a clean shirt. We all begin to present a rather wild appearance. We all wear 
nothing this warm weather but a check shirt and pants with a belt around the waists 
where we can carry our revolvers and knives. We have not changed our clothes 
since we started, nor shaved our faces (this makes no difference to me —I never 
shave) and the hot sun has made us almost as dark as the Indians. Could we present 
ourselves in civilized society just as we are, people would be afraid of us. They 
would take us for a horde of Banditti or something of that kind. 

We left the valley of the muddy Pecos last night and encamped on the dry 
prairie. The water of the Pecos is not fit to drink and no one would think of using 
it if they could help it. It is very muddy and has a salty taste; indeed, the prairie 
here is covered with a grass called salt grass which will injure and sometimes kill 
cattle if they eat too much of it. In many a place the ground is covered with a white 
skum like Pot Ash [alkali] which the Mexicans sometimes collect and make soap 
out of. 

We are now stopping on the banks of a small creek for our breakfast, but the 
creek is perfectly dry. We will have no water fit to drink now for 50 or 60 miles. 
I never knew before what it was to suffer with thirst. It is a most distressing feel- 
ing, especially under this burning sun and on this barren sandy prairie. I never felt 
the heat as much as I did yesterday. The very air we breathed was hot and suffo- 
cating — and no water to drink but the warm brackish water of the Pecos which 
we brought with us in kegs and leather bags. This is all we will have today, and it 
has not improved by being carried in the hot sun. I can stand hunger, but thirst 
is unsupportable. If you are deprived of food and water you will always suffer with 
thirst first. 

The country we have passed over since we have left the valley of Devil's River 
has been pretty much of the same character — a dry, sandy, barren prairie cut up 
with numerous canyons and singularly formed hills. A great many are shaped exactly 





??The only person of this name holding a captaincy in 1858 was Stephen D. Carpenter, 
who lost his life in the battle of Murfreesboro in 1862. — Hamersly, op. cit., p. 346. 
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like a sugar loaf with something that resembles a fort on top. The most of them 
are to the heights of 150 to 200 feet, almost perpendicular, and they are perfectly 
flat on top. Sometimes one hill will extend two or three miles of exactly [the same] 
heighth all the way, and the top [for] the whole distance will form a straight par- 
rallel [sic] line. The top will continue running across perfectly level. 

We have stopped at Comanche Springs”* to supper. It is about 80 miles from 
Fort Lancaster. We have traveled about 40 miles today. This is a most beautiful 
spring of clear water; but it is slightly brackish, and like the rest of the water in 
Texas, is warm. It gushes out in very large quantities, and only 4% mile from its 
source it is almost a river. This seems to be a characteristic of the springs in Texas. 
It is in the midst of a dry sandy prairie; one cannot imagine where the water came 
from. This is one of the worst places on the road for Indians, but we have seen none. 
Today we have seen several herds of antelope galloping over the plain. They are a 
beautiful little animal. One herd came so close to our wagons that one of our escort 
fired at them, but without success. We will travel a few miles farther tonight. 


May 31st. Camped last night about 10 miles from Comanche Springs. I slept on 
the ground and came near freezing. The weather changed very suddenly in the 
night to cold; a strong north wind commenced blowing and chilled me through.”® 
If I travel this way again I will be better prepared with blankets. I have one blanket 
but it is not sufficient. We started this morning about 5 o'clock and have travelled 
about 10 miles. We are now stopping for breakfast. The wind still continues to 
blow as hard as ever. It reminds me of a storm at sea. We passed a long train of 
14 wagons and 3 carriages this morning. It belongs to a man named Burgess,*® a 
famous Indian fighter. He has his Mexican wife with him. His drivers are mostly 
half Mexican and half Indian, a wild looking set of men dressed in singular and 
unique style. He is himself a dark, fierce looking man — just fitted for such a busi- 
ness. 

We have now left the canyon country and are now traversing a rolling prairie, 
with mountains seen in the distance. We are about 45 miles from Fort Davis. We 
have now travelled 20 miles and have stopped to rest and water our mules in Lym- 
pia Valley. We are surrounded on every side by the Lympia mountains; most of 
them appear to be of volcanic origin.*! The scenery here is very romantic, moun- 





2®Comanche Springs are the headwaters of Comanche Creek at Fort Stockton, Pecos 
County. It was widely known as a dependable supply of water at any season. — Handbook of 
Texas, v. 1, p. 385. 


2°Way is referring to one of Texas’ famous “blue northers” that descend rapidly and last 
for a day or so. 


3°J, Evetts Haley, in his Fort Concho and the Texas Frontier (San Angelo, 1952), p. 
290, refers to an I. D. Burgess of Fort Davis, who by 1871 was a contractor of some 
importance. 


°'"Lympia Valley” and “Lympia Mountains” are probably names taken for granted by 
Way, because Limpia Creek had its source in the vicinity. The waters of the creek were 
probably clear and clean; hence the Spanish limpia. — Handbook of Texas, v. 2, p. 58. Of 
several maps examined, the only one showing this stream is in Mitchell’s New General Atlas 
(Philadelphia, 1870), Plate 41. 
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tains and deep canyons on every side; the atmosphere is very clear here, so much 
so that objects at a great distance appear close to you. Mountains that you would 
judge to be only 2 or 3 miles off are frequently found to be 10 or even 20 miles, 
Old hunters and mountain men are often themselves deceived. The atmosphere 
is also very dry and must be very pure, for meat will keep any length of time 
without spoiling, and dead animals instead of decaying will dry up into mummies. 
The Lympia creek disappears here and runs a long distance underground, when it 
comes again into daylight. Burgess’ train has just overtaken us and is encamped 
on the same ground. They form their wagons in a circle so that, in case of attack, 
they can drive their mules in the center and the wagons form a kind of fort. We 
are still in the Indian country but so far have been unmolested. However, we have 
not ceased our vigilance; we are just are careful as at first. We always detail a guard 
whenever we stop. 


June 1st. Stopped at Fort Davis last night. It is a station surrounded by mountains 
and is very much like Forts Clark, Lancaster, and Hudson. Here we have a new set 
of men to El Passo [sc]. I regret to part with our old drivers and escort, for I have 
got very well acquainted with them and like them very well. We had our suppers 
here in a hotel about 6 feet high and 12 feet long made out of mud. We then spread 
our blankets on the ground and slept soundly. Our driver, Clark made my bed softer 
than usual by lending me his blanket. Clark is a fine specimen of a bold reckless 
frontier man, kind and generous in disposition but a desperate man in a fight. He 
was with Gen. Walker in Nicaragua. I made him a present of a nice little Bowie 
knife which I bought in New Orleans. We parted with one of our passengers here 
— aman named McMullen, a German by birth, but he was raised in Missouri. He 
has been engaged in the mining business in Chihuahua for 14 years, where he re- 
sides now. He has a Mexican wife and several children. He understands all the craft 
of a backwoodsman and is noted as an Indian fighter. He is an intelligent, fine 
looking man and I regret to part with him. 

We left Fort Davis at 7 o'clock this morning and we have been traveling ever 
since through a mountainous country, one mountain rises above another on every 
side as far as the eye can reach. I never before saw such mountains. They are grand, 
sublime, I will never tire looking at them. The tops of some of them are hidden 
in the clouds and the clear transparent atmosphere enhances their beauty. You can 
see some of them 50 or 60 miles off. We are now stopping at a spring called Dead 
Man’s Hole*’ to get our dinners. It is surrounded by lofty mountains and took its 
dismal name from murders committed here by the Indians. The water is the best 
we have found on the road. I am afraid we will not fare so well with our new 
men — the dinner today was miserable. I eat but very little. 


June 2nd. Camped last night about 11 miles from Dead Man’s Hole. Two of our 





°2Dead Man’s Hole is located about fifteen miles west of Fort Davis. — Rand McNally’'s 
Frontier Atlas of the American West (New York, 1956), p. 24. 
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mules gave out and the poor things were left to die upon the road. About 10 o'clock 
at night we saw a bright light extending along the western horizon over the moun- 
tains. The prairie was on fire, but the wind was blowing from the east and we were 
in no danger. I slept on the ground last night as usual, and suffered very much with 
the cold. It is sometimes so hot in the day time on these sandy prairies that one 
can hardly breathe, but at night a heavy dew falls and it grows uncomfortably cool. 
Sometimes the dew falls so heavy that the earth and our blankets are as wet as if 
they had been rained upon. I have become so accustomed to sleeping on the ground 
that I can sleep as softly and sweetly there as upon the softest feather bed. 

This morning we found Indian tracks not 200 yards from our camp. The thiev- 
ing red devils had been prowling around us in the night. This is the first time we 
have discovered their proximity. We have traveled about 20 miles today and are 
now stopping at Eagle Springs** for water and grub. A short distance from here 
we again came across “Indian sign” in the road, and on the mountains to the south 
we saw them signalling one another. It is done in this manner: when one party 
of Indians wish to attract the attention of another, they build a small fire in a way 
peculiar to themselves; you can see no blaze, but a small column of smoke will 
ascend to a great height, and which in this clear atmosphere can be seen a long dis- 
tance. 

As soon as we came in sight of these mountains, we noticed one of these 
columns of smoke, and in a few minutes it was answered by a similar sign from 
an adjacent hill. This convinced us that the [Indians are] in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood and are watching us closely. If they should find us off our guard they 
would likely attack us, but we are all well armed and present too formidable an 
appearance for them to risk a fair open battle. They will not, I think, risk their 
lives in such an encounter unless there is a very large war party. This may be, and 
likely there is from the signs. If they take us they will not spare one of us, but 
murder us all. We know this and are determined, if we are attacked, to fight to the 
last. Even while | am writing this I may be a mark for some Indian’s rifle. Every 
sentence may be my last, but I feel no fear. One reason is that we cannot see our 
enemy and are apt to feel secure. We cannot realize our danger when everything 
is quiet and peaceful around — at least I cannot — but the case is different with 
the frontier men. They are ever on the alert, no matter how little apparent danger 
there is. A man may hear the dreadful war whoop at the very time when he least 
expects it; hence these men, who understand the Indian character, are ever on their 
guard. We are now preparing to make a fresh start. We will have to keep close 
watch from here to the Rio Grande as it is mow certain that we are followed by 
Indians. We walk about with our arms, we sit down with them by our sides, and 
we sleep with them. 





“Eagle Spring is at the base of Eagle Mountain in southeastern Hudspeth County. — 
Handbook of Texas, v. 1, p. 532. 
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June 3rd. We camped last night about 12 miles from Eagle Springs. We herded 
our mules closer to our wagon than usual and kept two men on guard all night. 
Two or three of our passengers were so uneasy that they could not sleep, but I 
spread my blanket on the ground and “slept like a top”. It threatened to rain last 
light and did sprinkle a little, but it soon cleared off again. It is nearly time for the 
rainy season to begin. The three summer months constitute the rainy season in the 
prairie lands of Texas and Mexico. But sometimes in Texas it does not rain at all 
during the whole year; and then the crops will fail and the [cattle] will suffer and 
sometimes perish for water and grass, for everything dries up. This is the only 
drawback to the quick settlement of this vast extent of rich land in western Texas. 
Farmers dislike to locate where they are not sure of their crops. It is the finest 
grazing country in the world and presents remarkable inducements to stock raisers 
notwithstanding this drawback, and it is slowly filling up with this class of men. 
They can graze their cattle without owning a foot of land and raise them with little 
expense, but most of them are land owners and they soon grow rich if they are 
good managers. 

We struck the Rio Grande today about 8 o'clock in the morning. We left our 
camp at 3 o'clock for we are early risers. We took our breakfast on the banks of 
this river. It is a muddy, rapid stream with high hills or mountains on either bank. 
Leaving the banks out of the question, it reminds me of the Mississippi — although 
not so large. We have traveled along its banks all day today. We have now stopped 
to dinner at 4 o'clock. We have had a very disagreeable time today. The fine sand 
in the road is five or six inches deep and a strong wind blows it directly in our 
faces, and it makes it hard for our mules — so hard that we are obliged to get out 
and walk at every little hill. I walked today at one time through the hor sun and 
drifting sand 2 miles. I do not mind it much, but Grosvenor has “let down”; he 
refused to get out and walk for the first time. He said he did not feel well and was 
too weak to walk. This must have been a humiliating confession for him to make, 
for he has boasted so much of his powers of endurance. He attributes it to our bad 
feeding, and I must say our fare is miserable — bad beans and bad bacon poorly 
cooked — but we all fare alike. There are no distinctions made in the wilderness. 
We are all democrats. Grosvenor would not eat tonight.*4 I eat as much as usual 
and feel first rate. We have seen no Indians today. We have passed two trains on 
the road. We are preparing now to make a fresh start. 





°4Way'’s companion, Horace Chipman Grosvenor, also a native of Ohio, was thirty-eight 
years old in 1858. He was identified as an “engraver on wood” as early as 1842 in the Cin- 
cinnati directory. His illustrations appeared in Harper’s Magazine and others. A sketch of the 
Santa Rita Valley, appearing in Raphael Pumpelly’s My Reminiscences (New York: Hols, 
1918), v. 2, is from his pen. Soon after their arrival in Arizona, he and Way set up head- 
quarters for the Santa Rita Mining Company in the Santa Rita Mountains. The U. S. Census 
of 1860 lists Grosvenor as “mine superintendent.” He was holding that position at the time 
of his brutal murder by Apaches (April 25, 1861). For an interesting biographical sketch, 
see Frank C. Lockwood, More Arizona Characters (U. of Arizona, 1942), pp. 7-16. 
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June 4th. Stopped last night at Birchville, a small post of the stage company and 
named after Birch, the original proprietor of the line,*° It is on the bank of the 
Rio Grande and is immediately opposite San Ignacio, an old Mexican town. It 
consists of 2 or 3 adobe houses and a corral for confining horses and mules. We 
had a cup of coffee and some fresh sheep meat, which was a great luxury after our 
stale fare. It revived Grosvenor and he is in a much better humor today. I wish 
we could always keep him in a good humor. We slept on the ground where the 
dust was two inches deep. In the early part of the evening the mosquitoes were 
awful bad, but about midnight a strong cold wind sprang up and literally covered 
me with dirt and dust. In the morning I had to go to the river to wash my eyes 
open. We got a fine breakfast of fresh meat and eggs, and started on our journey. 
One of the ambulances was taken from us here, and a rickerty carriage given in 
its place. When we get to El Paso we will leave 4 of our company and we will then 
again has a good stage. We are now stopping at Elezaris,*® 24 miles from Birch- 
ville, for dinner. This is a very old town on the Rio Grande, but there are but a 
few houses here — low adobe houses without windows and with flat roofs. They 
look very singular to Americans. The inhabitants are all Mexicans with the excep- 
tion of 2 or 3 that are in the employ of the mail company. They go half-naked and 
some of them are almost as black as negroes. I have not time to write more at 
present. Our next stop will be at El Paso, 23 miles from here. 





35See n. 1. 


°°San Elizario, one of the oldest towns in the area, was the seat of El Paso County from 
its organization in 1850 until 1876, when it was moved to Ysleta. San Elizario saw many 
interesting events during its period of importance, one of which was the “Salt War” of 
1877. — Handbook of Texas, v. 2, p. 549. 
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The author, who is Rabbi at Temple Mount Sinai in El Paso, received the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh. He is now a lecturer in philosophy at 
Texas Western College. For some years he has engaged in research on the activ- 
ities of Jewish pioneers in West Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.* 


EL DORADO, that nineteenth-century clarion of economic opportunity 
which beckoned adventurous spirits to the hinterlands of Australia, the 
desolate wastes of South Africa, the frozen infinities of the Yukon, and 
the Western United States, was answered with unsurpassed zeal by Euro- 
pean Jews. In the American Southwest their response to the attraction of 
new lands rich with economic potential resulted in the achievement of an 
enviable record of mining, banking, and commercial enterprise, and of 
selfless devotion to civic responsibility. The Southwest owes much of its 
pioneer heritage to the courage and energy of Jewish settlers. 

In a recent article Dean William J. Parrish of the University of New 
Mexico has delineated the role of German-Jewish settlers in changing 
the nature of commercial activity in New Mexico during the second half 


*Epitor’s NOTE: Rabbi Fierman presently is at work on articles dealing with the 

pioneering activities of Jews in the El Paso-Chihuahua and Tucson-Phoenix areas. 
The editor is indebted to Professor C. L. Sonnichsen of Texas Western College, 
one of the consultants to ARIZONA and the WEST, for calling attention to 
Dr. Fierman’s researches. 
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of the nineteenth century.’ It is the purpose of the present writer to in- 
vestigate Jewish pioneering efforts of the same period which centered at 
Clifton and Solomon (the Solomonville) in eastern Arizona. The large 
story of the participation of Jews in the rise of the Southwest remains to 
be told. This paper, which discusses the activities of the Freudenthal- 
Lesinsky-Solomon families, will attempt to make a contribution to that 
story. 

There is no doubt that Jewish connections with the American South- 
west reach far back into the history of the region. Still, any attempt to 
reconstruct the annals of Jewish settlement in West Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona must deal with the question of a terminus a quo. What marks 
the beginning of Jewish settlement in this area? The question, it should 
be clear from the outset, does not admit of an easy answer. The elusive 
and disarranged nature of pertinent sources combines with the relative 
lack of research in this field to oppose an altogether satisfactory solution. 

Dr. France V. Scholes of the University of New Mexico, a scholar 
who has been probing the sources of Southwestern and Mexican history 
for some twenty-five years, has suggested that the answer is to be found 
in Mexico City’s Archivo General de la Nacién.” At the Archivo General 
are the all-important papers of the Inquisition, materials comprising more 
than 1,500 volumes and covering the entire Colonial period.’ These papers 
— part of them, relating to the sixteenth century, printed in a volume of 
the Publicaciones del Archivo General de la Nacién—— record a number 
of cases involving persons of Jewish origin. Though the most celebrated 
instances of Inquisitional proceedings against the Jews, or individuals 
suspected of Jewish loyalties, took place during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, these documents deal also with later seventeenth- 
century and even eighteenth-century cases. 

Where American Jewish history is concerned, perhaps the most notable 
actions of the Holy Office were those directed against the Carvajals, a fam- 
ily of Portuguese Jewish origin. One of the members of this family, Luis 





'W. J. Parrish, “The German Jew and the Commercial Revolution in Territorial New 
Mexico 1850-1900,” New Mexico Historical Review, v. 35, (1960), pp. 1-29, 129-50. 


°F. V. Scholes to the author, Apr. 21, 1950. Dr. Scholes is now Research Professor of His- 
tory at the University of New Mexico. 


*Ibid. About fifteen years ago Dr. Scholes, accompanied by other researchers, visited the 
Archivo General. They were granted permission to photostat many volumes of the Archives, 
and these materials were deposited at the University of New Mexico Library. Unfortunately, 
the collection is as yet uncatalogued. 
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de Carvajal, founded the province of Nuevo Leén — approximating mod- 
ern Monterrey and vicinity — in the 1580’s. Both Henry C. Lea, in The 
Inquisition in Spanish America (1888), and Jose Toribio Medina, in 
his Historia del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicién en Mexico 
(1905), made some mention of the rather spectacular Carvajal trials. 
Several instances in which the Holy Office brought charges against officials 
and colonists in New Mexico during the seventeenth-century are reported 
by Dr. Scholes in his authoritative Troublous Times in New Mexico: 
1659-1670, Personages as highly placed as Governor Bernardo Lopez de 
Mendizabal (1659-1661) and his wife were tried by the Inquisition, 
although the charges — among them, that Don Bernardo and his lady 
were Jews — failed of substantiation. Another case involving charges of 
Judaizing was that of Francisco Gomez, a prominent colonist, subsequently 
acquitted when officials of the Inquisition were unable to establish that 
he had been circumcised. While Gomez may have had Jewish ancestors, 
there is no evidence that he himself was a practicing Jew. There appears, 
in fact, to be very little positive evidence regarding Jews in seventeenth- 
century New Mexico and Arizona. Those who are occasionally described 
in the Inquisitional documents as judios were, more often than not, char- 
acterized as such by their enemies. “That these persons were actually 
Jewish,” states Dr. Scholes, “I seriously doubt.” 


It is, of course, in nineteenth-century records that the most fruitful 
sources for a study of Jewish settlement in the Southwest are to be found. 
As a consequence of Dr. Scholes’s familiarity with the history of Colonial 
New Mexico and at that scholar’s suggestion, this writer is devoting his 
attention to the study of Jewish pioneering in the Southwest after 1850. 
Inevitably important in a study of this period is the question of why the 
Jews undertook, during the mid-nineteenth century, to settle in so remote 
and forbidding a region. Both the Eastern seaboard and California were 
more inviting. Life was hazardous in the Southwest a century ago; the 
area lacked even a railroad until 1879. Yet the Jews came, and remained. 
Why they should have done so is an intriguing problem. 

Between 1850 and 1870, according to Dr. Parrish,’ the Southwest 
underwent extensive settlement by pioneers of German birth, many of 





“Dr. Parrish emphasizes these points in his “Charles Ilfeld, Sedentary Merchant in the 
Southwest, 1865-1884,” an unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvard University (1949). 
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them Jews. Parrish tells us that this influx 


was part of a European migration fostered by American railroads and 
abetted by two new Atlantic steamship lines —the Cunard (founded 
1839) and the Hamburg-American (founded 1847). It was German 
emigration encouraged by the Prussian draft.> 


That many Germans — Christians and Jews alike — were “encouraged 
by the Prussian draft” to migrate to America is undeniable. But this factor 
alone could not have sufficed to prompt immigrants to abandon the relative 
security of the Atlantic coast, or other areas readily accessible by railroad, 
for the conspicuous economic and physical insecurity of the Southwest. 
Nor could the encouragement offered by the railroads have sufficed to 
promote settlement in so inhospitable a section of the country. In view 
of the precarious conditions in the Southwest during this period, other 
factors had to be involved. 

A further objection to Parrish’s thesis stems from the fact that not 
all the immigrants who settled in West Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
were of German origin. The Drachmans, Philip and Samuel, who came 
to Tucson about 1854, were born in Petrokov, Russian Poland.° Issac 
Goldberg, who settled in La Paz, Arizona in 1863, was also born in Rus- 
sian Poland,’ as were the forebears of Barry Goldwater, the incumbent 
United States Senator from Arizona. Michael Goldwater (Goldwasser ) ,* 
born in Konin, Russian Poland, had traveled first to England and then 
to California before settling in La Paz in 1863. There he and his brother 
Joseph established the firm of J. Goldwater and Brother. Two further 
examples are Solomon Barth’ and Isador Elkan Solomon, Arizona pioneers 
who were born in Posen (Poznan), Poland, and hence possibly subject 
to the Prussian draft. Barth, a frontiersman of classic mold, was a Pony 
Express rider, an Indian trader, a merchant, and a miner in the 1860's 
who claimed ownership of the Grand Canyon by virtue of an Indian agree- 
ment. Solomon, scarcely less colorful, occupied himself as a merchant, 
banker, and smelter operator, and founded Solomonville, Arizona.'® The 





SIbid., pp. 8-9. 
°A file on the Drachmans is deposited at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


7On Isaac Goldberg, born April 1, 1841, consult file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society, Tucson. 


®Materials on Michael Goldwater are deposited at the American Jewish Archives, Cin- 
cinnati. 


°Materials on Solomon Barth are deposited at the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati. 


'Isador E. Solomon’s manuscript autobiography is dated Solomonville, Arizona, Jan. 
3, 1918. 
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activities of these two adventurers give some hint of what it was that drew 
sizeable numbers of European immigrants into the uncertain vastness of 
the mid-nineteenth century Southwest. 

Long before the coming of the railroad in 1879, caravans of freight 
wagons, ox carts, and pack trains transported a huge volume of merchan- 
dise to Santa Fe. Many Americans made acquaintance with the Southwest 
through their activities in the Santa Fe trade."' By 1850 the call for El 
Dorado was luring settlers to this isolated region. The Army, too, shared 
in promoting the settlement of the Southwest. A number of Jewish pio- 
neers enlisted in the Army and, while serving in the West, saw the eco- 
nomic opportunities it offered. Many of the Jews involved in the Mexican 
War and the Civil War, as well as those on duty with the Army in its 
efforts to control Indian depredations, were duly impressed with the eco- 
nomic possibilities of this undeveloped region. 

No group, it is safe to say, contributed more to the rise of Southwestern 
society than the Jews; their participation in the economic and political 
life of the region has written a chapter of creative, vigorous accomplish- 
ment into its history. The stories of the Lesinskys and the Solomons com- 
prise a colorful page in that chapter. These descendants of Koppel Freu- 
denthal —a European who, born in 1786, never saw the United States 
—were indeed among the most enterprising of Southwestern Jewish 
families. Perhaps no family exhibited more pointedly the El Dorado spirit 
of the frontier or the manner in which Jews established themselves in the 
region; their motivation for, and pattern of migration, their willingness 
to speculate with the future, and their involvement in business and civic 
affairs, were all features repeated again and again by successive Jewish 
settlers. 

Julius Freudenthal, Koppel’s son and the uncle of Henry Lesinsky, 
was the first member of this family to emigrate. He is thought to have 
arrived in the United States in 1856. Precisely what attracted him to New 





"The Santa Fe Trail, first blazed by Missouri traders in the 1820's, was made a post 
route in 1847. A monthly stage was in operation in 1850. In 1868 a coach service ran three 
times weekly from Santa Fe to Trinidad, Colorado. Starting at Independence, the trail fol- 
lowed the Missouri River to Westport Landing (near Kansas City) and from there ran to 
the great bend of the Arkansas River in Kansas. At this point it followed the river to Bent’s 
Fort, Colorado, where it turned south, crossed Raton Pass to Las Vegas, Glorieta Pass, and 
on to Santa Fe. A shorter route, known as the “Cimarron cut-off,” left the main thorough- 
fare near Fort Dodge, Kansas, and followed the Cimarron River west to meet the trail again 
at Fort Union, south of Las Vegas. The distance from Independence to Santa Fe was 780 
miles, the fare $250. Baggage was limited to forty pounds, with a charge of fifty cents per 
excess pound. 
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Mexico remains a matter of conjecture, for the scanty records concerning 
him provide no clue. Whatever his impulse, Julius Freudenthal’s presence 
in the Territory was the magnet which drew other adventurers in his fam- 
ily. Notable among the relatives was nephew Henry Lesinsky,’* who 
reached New Mexico some three years later in 1859. 

Henry Lesinsky, the leading character of these pages, was undoubtedly 
one of the most mercurial personalities ever to penetrate the Southwest: 
his story is one of almost perpetual wandering. Born in 1836 in a small 
Central or East European village, the eldest of two brothers and three 
sisters, he was fourteen at his father’s death. Shortly after, he was sent to 
England to learn a trade in wood and stone carving. Henry was not 
content with the opportunities available to him in London, and deter- 
mined to seek his fortune in Australia. Somehow able to persuade an 
Anglican-sponsored emigrant aid society to supply him with the necessary 
travel funds, he landed in Australia in May, 1854 and obtained employ- 
ment in road-building. For all his restiveness Henry apparently was not 
an irresponsible nor a prodigal youth; he writes that he was able to send 
his mother $500, more money than she had seen in years. Australia, of 
course, manifested its own El Dorado spirit, and Henry soon found his 
way to the gold fields at Bendigo, in the southeastern province of Central 
Victoria. He spent a year there and saved $600. 

Meanwhile reports of California’s prosperity, coupled with the know!- 
edge that his uncle Julius Freudenthal was somewhere in the American 
West, had excited his interest. In 1857 Lesinsky decided to leave Australia; 
an arduous voyage brought him to San Francisco the following year. He 
did not remain long in the city but set out hastily for the gold fields. The 
reports of California’s promise turned out to be grossly exaggerated, of 
course, for by 1858 the treasure had been all but exhausted. Moreover, 
while Henry busied himself with rather fruitless gold-panning, a flood 
washed him out. He had probably entered into some correspondence with 
his uncle, already settled in New Mexico, and presently a letter arrived 
from Freudenthal inviting the nephew to visit him there. Henry, who had 
heard rumors that gold was to be found in the mountains of the Southwest, 
quickly responded to his uncle’s invitation and soon joined Freudenthal 
in the Territory of New Mexico. 





'2Letters from Henry Lesinsky to his son, New York, 1924; statement written November, 
1891. 
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Again the available records provide little information. It is clear, 
however, that the rumor of plentiful gold in New Mexico was utterly 
unfounded, and soon Henry and his uncle had become partners in a busi- 
ness venture. Moving to a small town— probably Las Cruces, where 
they were established in subsequent years —the partners prospered by 
purchasing grain from the local farmers and selling it to the Government. 
Lesinsky and Freudenthal were apparently an able business team, but 
their success was soon interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861. Business ground to a halt, but with the end of hostilities, prosperity 
returned. Henry was able to send to Europe for his brothers, Charles 
and Morris, and to celebrate his good fortune with a trip to New York. 

The firm of Lesinsky and Freudenthal grew. Freudenthal moved to 
New York and functioned there as the firm’s resident buyer, while Charles 
and Morris represented the firm elsewhere in the East. Henry remained 
alone in Las Cruces until his habitual restlessness again asserted itself. 
He now entered into business relations with a Colonel Bennett. The pair 
served the Government as mail carriers, running passenger coaches through 
600 miles of Indian country and supplying flour and grain to the troops 
stationed in the area. A Federal contract of this sort was little less than a 
retainer. Engaged in the venture for six years, Henry watched his capital 
grow from $100,000 to $300,000. But Lesinsky’s interest in his family 
business and his partnership with Bennett far from exhausted the range 
of his undertakings. In 1870, not long after his family had gone East, 
silver was discovered within 100 miles of Las Cruces. A new settlement 
— Silver City — grew up, and Henry shrewdly opened a store there. His 
speculation was rewarded when Silver City evolved from a mere bivouac 
of a dozen tents into a town of some 5,000 inhabitants. 

About this time a party of prospectors chanced upon copper ore in 
an elevated and remote Arizona locality approximately 150 miles north- 
west of Las Cruces. The leader of the party, a man named Metcalf, rode 
to Las Cruces and prevailed on Henry to evince an interest in the discovery, 
the first of its kind in Arizona. Henry’s knowledge of copper was limited 
to its price of twenty-five cents a pound, but he was impressed by the rich 
quality of the ores Metcalf had brought along. He became sufficiently 
curious to accompany the man, and another named Goulding, back to 
the site. After six days of traveling the trio found the location in the 
vicinity of present-day Clifton. The mine, situated 3,000 feet above the 
San Francisco River and accessible only with difficulty, had already been 
christened the “Longfellow.” After deliberating with his companions, 
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Henry boldly decided to abandon his business, risk his hard-earned capital, 
and endanger his life among the marauding Apaches, to enter into the 
copper mining venture. Apparently his brother Charles and uncle Julius 
Freudenthal also had confidence in the scheme, for they reportedly joined 
him in financing the operation. 

Initially Goulding took charge of the work. Mexicans were hired to 
build furnaces much like those used by the Spaniards 200 years earlier. 
Roads and bridges were constructed. Skilled workers from the Baltimore 
Copper Works were imported at prodigious expense. After two years, 
however, the costs had risen so steeply and the mine had yielded such 
poor results that Goulding’s partners sold their rights to Henry for 
$20,000. Henry then began anew. Another furnace was built, at a cost 
of $20,000; but this structure, like its predecessors, proved useless. The 
Longfellow mine had already consumed $60,000 and Henry had nothing 
to show for his expenditure but a heap of bricks. His fortune diminished 
and, no longer able to maintain his family in the East, he was obliged 
to have them move back to Las Cruces and later to Silver City. He had 
reached his nadir. 

Then the unexpected happened. Henry chanced to discover that a 
furnace could be built of copper plates. It took some time to accomplish 
this, and by the time the new furnace was completed the price of copper 
had fallen to fifteen cents a pound. Within three years, in the early 1870's, 
Henry found his original capital of $300,000 dissipated by half. Still his 
determination did not waver. Somehow gaining from the miners their 
grudging consent to a reduction in wages, Henry persisted two years more. 
Again his speculative efforts were vindicated, as copper began to com- 
mand a better price. The $150,000 loss was recovered and the price of 
copper climbed until the Longfellow mine reaped yearly profits of 
$100,000. 

In the meantime, in 1874, the Lesinskys and Metcalf quarrelled. 
Henry, it appears, had originally given Metcalf $10,000 for the purpose 
of exploring the mine. When those funds were depleted Metcalf had 
threatened to kill anyone venturing to inspect the mine. He offered to 
abandon his rights for $5,000, an exorbitant sum at that time, but Henry 
accepted the offer. Two years later, when the Longfellow mine had be- 
come famous, Metcalf sent Henry a letter challenging him to a duel. The 
erstwhile partner complained that he had lost not only his property but 
his wife and child as well, and that he no longer cared to live. Henry, 
Metcalf declared, had known the mine’s true potential before accepting 
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his offer and thus had cheated him. Henry replied that he would not fight 
Metcalf and that these accusations were unjust. Nonetheless, Henry carried 
a gun. The two met met, as it turned out, in a deserted spot on the way to 
Clifton where Henry was traveling with his provision train. Proceeding 
through a narrow pass Henry divided his party, keeping himself behind. 
It was then that he saw Metcalf, alone, about 200 yards away, coming up 
from a side trail with a double-barrelled shotgun on his shoulder. 


I lowered my rifle [Henry writes], a sixteen shooter. I kept close watch on 
the movement of the enemy. He saw that I could shoot before he brought 
his gun down. We stood face to face. “Going to Clifton?” said he. “Yes.” 
“I wish you a good morning.” He turned about and left. This fellow was 
over six feet tall, as heavy as a bear, but he was a miserable braggart only. 
The next time we met I took no notice of him, and finally he came to me 
for work. Let me state here that he sold a mine later on and got about 
$300,000. He came to my room after that and said, “Why, Mr. L., you are 
a great man” — it was after I had sold out. 


The manner in which the ore extracted from the Longfellow Mine 
was smelted and marketed was an impressive operation. The original 
smelter furnace had been located on Chase Creek but in 1873 it was 
transferred down to the bank of the San Francisco River. The ore was 
hauled from the mine at a cost of ten dollars a ton. Freudenthal, having 
returned to New York, arranged to sell the copper to Pope, Cole and 
Company. The Longfellow’s black ore was hauled by bull team to Las 
Cruces and from there over the Santa Fe Trail to Independence, Missouri, 
a trek which took five months—one to Las Cruces and four more to 
Independence. Henry Lesinsky quickly learned what Southwestern manu- 
facturers must take into account even today: transportation costs are 
overcome by means of a return load. On the way back to the Southwest, 
consequently, the teams hauled food, clothing, and mining equipment 
to the Lesinsky store in Las Cruces. Still, transportation remained a 
formidable problem due not only to the distances involved, but also to 
the Apaches who continually raided the ore wagons between the mine 
and the smelter. 


During the 1870’s Charles Lesinsky — Henry’s brother —had oc- 
casion to visit Tucson, where he became acquainted with Captain Nicholas 
S. Davis. Davis was an engineer who had accompanied the California 
column to Arizona during the Civil War. Charles hired Davis as an 
engineer for the Longfellow mine, and Davis set out at once to alleviate 
the problem of transportation. He determined on a railroad as the best 
solution for the Indian raids. A twenty-nine inch gauge railroad was 
begun in 1878 and completed the next year. This was the first railroad 
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in Arizona. Lacking a locomotive, the cars were pulled up the long grade 
by mules; the animals were then loaded on a platform car at the rear, 
and the train was allowed to coast back down to the smelter. In the mean- 
time a locomotive was ordered from the H. K. Porter Company of New 
York. Shipped around Cape Horn to San Francisco, the engine was 
transported by rail to Yuma and hauled from there across the desert in 
freight wagons. It used wood for fuel and weighed four tons. 


The mine was an undoubted success, however an astute speculator 
like Henry Lesinsky knew not only when to gamble but also when to 
withdraw. He tells how 


one day a party of Englishmen and Scotchmen came our way. They had 
bought some mines in the neighborhood; they began to investigate our 
property. ...Ours was a prosperous camp. ...Six hundred men worked for 
us. Two counties made their living from our works. 


Henry laughingly declined the price which the Britishers bid for the prop- 
erty. In 1882, however, after having worked the mine for ten years, Henry 
and his partners accepted an offer of $1,200,000 — meaning $400,000 
for each partner. The purchasing group formed the Arizona Copper 
Company, Ltd. Phelps, Dodge and Company acquired a controlling 
interest in this organization in the 1920's. 


Henry Lesinsky died in April, 1924. He had moved to New York, 
although he never abandoned his emotional or financial interest in 
the Southwest. He had, however, lost the affection of his uncle Julius 
Freudenthal. 


You may find it strange [he writes] that I make no mention of my partners. 
I may say right here that with my brother Charles I live in the greatest 
amity.... Not so [with] my uncle [Julius Freudenthal].... When we meet 
we seek to separate as soon as possible.... Whose is the fault I know not. 


I will not say that I am entirely faultless, but I cannot say that it is my fault 
alone. 


What Henry Lesinsky had gained was a permanent place in the colorful 
annals of the Southwest — that Southwest to whose El Dorado call he 
had rarely failed to respond. 

Koppel Freudenthal’s son Julius and his grandchildren, the Lesinskys, 
had other relatives in the Southwest, the Solomons — no less enterprising, 
colorful, nor significant than their copper-mining kin. While the Lesinskys 
had been pre-eminent in the development of Arizona’s copper industry, 
it is to the Solomons that Arizona owes the establishment of its foremost 
banking institution. The Solomons, too, were illustrative of the Jewish 
response to the call of El Dorado. 
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Isador Elkan Solomon was born in Posen (Poznan), Poland in 1841." 
As a youth of eighteen he came to the United States and settled with an 
uncle in Towanda, Pennsylvania. Some years later Isador, now an Ameti- 
can citizen, returned to Europe and married Louis Freudenthal’s daughter 
Anna. Anna was a granddaughter of Koppel Freudenthal, a niece of Julius 
Freudenthal, and a cousin of the Lesinskys. Returning to America with 
his wife, Isador settled again in Pennsylvania but decided, after Anna had 
borne him three children, to join his wife’s two brothers, Phoebus and 
Morris, in New Mexico.'* 

The Solomons made their home at first in Las Cruces. Isador soon 
decided, however, that the town held few opportunities for him. Leaving 
his family behind, he went on to Clifton where he hoped for employment 
with Anna’s uncle, Julius Freudenthal, and her cousins, Henry and Charles 
Lesinsky, who were operating the Longfellow Copper Mining Company. 
Isador was received with something less than enthusiasm by his wife’s 
relatives, who tendered him nothing more than a job digging ore. He 
worked at this task for two weeks, during which time he conceived the 
idea of fuelling the smelter with mesquite charcoal. When he submitted 
his plan to Henry Lesinsky and offered to meet the market price of thirty 
dollars a ton at the cave pit, Henry agreed to give him a contract. 

So it was that Isador remained in Arizona. He and Anna settled in 
the Gila Valley, establishing themselves some forty miles southwest of 
Clifton in a tiny hamlet called Pueblo Viejo (Old Town) at the confluence 
of the San Francisco River and San Simon Creek. Pueblo Viejo’s only 
other residents were a few Mexicans and a merchant named Munson, 
whose store Isador bought in 1876 for seventy-five dollars. Under Isador’s 
management the store soon became a trading post for the surrounding 
country and Isador found it possible also to provision nearby Fort Thomas, 
a military post garrisoned by three or four companies. In addition he con- 
tinued to meet his contract providing charcoal for the smelter at Clifton. 





'SManuscript biography of Isador Solomon written by a granddaughter, Mrs. A. I. Ra- 
menofsky, of Phoenix, in 1949. Isador claimed his birth date was in June, 1844. 


'4Anna bore her husband six children in all: Charles, Eva, Rose, Harry, Lillie, and 
Blanche. Charles later became president of the Arizona Southwest Bank in Tucson. Harry 
resided in the Imperial Valley. Eva married Julius Wetzler of Holbrook, Arizona. Rose mar- 
ried David Goldberg of Phoenix and lived there until Mr. Goldberg retired and moved to 
San Francisco. Lillie married Max Lantin of Globe, and moved to Los Angeles. Blanche mar- 
ried Jacob Weinberger of Globe, who moved to San Diego to practice law soon after serving 
in the Arizona Constitutional Convention of 1911. 
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By the end of the 1870’s Pueblo Viejo had grown enough to merit a 
post office. In 1878 at the suggestion of Bill Kirkland, a hardy pioneer 
who rode the mail between Clifton and Fort Thomas, Pueblo Viejo was 
renamed Solomonville in tribute to Isador’s standing in the community. 
When a post office was established at Solomonville in 1880 Isador was 
appointed to the town’s first postmastership, a position he held for six- 
teen years. His participation in Arizona’s public life was further signalized 
when Territorial Governor John C. Frémont appointed him treasurer of 
Graham County."° 

The Solomons began to enjoy a measure of prosperity as more white 
settlers came into the vicinity and farmers, most of them Mormons, under- 
took to develop the valley’s agricultural possibilities. Isador’s business 
grew with the area. He interested himself in the problem of irrigation 
and played a leading role in the construction of the Montezuma, San José, 
and Darby irrigation canals. The Solomon home became a refuge for 
weary travelers and from its modest beginnings evolved a two-story adobe 
hotel noted for its warm hospitality and excellent food. Reserving for 
their own use the structure’s original rooms, the Solomons rented the re- 
maining rooms to transients. They maintained a common dining room 
where members of the family together with guests of the hotel were served 
by Mexican servants and Chinese cooks. That the hotel could boast ex- 
ceptional dishes was due in no small part to the fact that the family raised 
its own fruit and vegetables, slaughtered its own livestock and poultry, 
and baked its own bread and pastries." Their adobe hostelry continued 
to stand in Solomonville until August, 1931, when the San Simon Creek 
overflowed and undermined the old building.” 

Isador Solomon pursued interests beyond his Solomonville store and 
hotel. He loved the land, investing heavily in barley, wheat, and corn 
crops. and pasturing hundreds of head of livestock on his vast acreage. He 
was also a pioneer in the wholesale grocery business. In the 1880's, in 


_ partnership with his brother Adolph and his close friend and associate, 





'SJoseph Fish, “History of Arizona,” p. 597. This unpublished manuscript is on file at 
the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


'°Ramenofsky, op. cit. 


'7(Tucson) Daily Citizen, Aug. 13, 1931. 
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the Quaker David Wilmot Wickersham," Isador established a wholesale 
grocery firm known as the Solomon-Wickersham Company, which en- 
larged eventually to include branches in Globe and Safford. In later years 
he sold his interest in the firm to his two partners. The Solomon-Wicker- 
sham Company early in its career supplied military outposts in southern 
Arizona with grain, hay, and other goods. Up to the time that the Gila 
Valley, Globe and Northern Railway was built the firm carried on a lucra- 
tive forwarding business with merchants in the Gila Valley, in San Carlos, 
and in Globe. With the advent of the railroad, according to an early 


twentieth-century source, the firm began to pay 


particular attention...to the wholesale and jobbing trade. In 1900 the 
wholesale business was moved [from Solomonville] to the town of Safford 
to bring it nearer its customers who were merchants in the Gila Valley.'? 


By now Isador had long since ceased supplying the Clifton smelter fur- 
naces with charcoal. The other concerns which demanded his time brought 
him sufficient reward — and the coming of the railroad had rendered coal 
available as a fuel. 

It was not until the late 1890’s that the Solomons embarked upon 
what was to prove the most ambitious and significant of their under- 
takings, the establishment of a bank in Solomonville. Arizona’s largest 
bank today, the Valley National Bank, an institution with sixty branches, 
began in Solomonville in 1899. In March of that year when a bank in 
Denver closed its doors, its aggressive head cashier, A. G. Smith, con- 
ceived the notion of founding his own bank farther West. Smith sought 
out an acquaintance, Harry S. Van Gorder, head storekeeper for the De- 
troit Copper Mining Company at Morenci, Arizona. Van Gorder directed 
Smith to Isador Solomon, who was urged by the former cashier to support 
the organization of a bank at Solomonville, the seat of Graham County. 
Smith proposed to form two corporations simultaneously: a commercial 
company to operate Isador’s merchandise business, and a bank. The com- 
mercial company, Smith suggested, would require a capital investment 





'6David W. Wickersham was Isador Solomon’s closest associate for twenty-three years, 
and Adolph Solomon’s partner for eighteen of those years. Born in 1850, he came West at 
the age of twenty-five, fired with the ideal of bringing education to the new frontier, and 
established a school in Tucson. In the winter of 1876 Wickersham, like Solomon a few 
months earlier, came into the Gila Valley. There, ten miles west of Pueblo Viejo, he built 
a little stone schoolhouse and opened its doors to Mormon, Mexican, and Indian children. 
This venture lasted two years. Meanwhile young Wickersham and Solomon became friends. 
In 1878, the year Solomonville gained its name, the Quaker moved there and took charge 
of Isador’s store. — Ernest J. Hopkins, Financing the Frontier, (Phoenix, 1950), p. 15. 


'? (Safford) Arizona Bulletin, a souvenir edition published in 1903. 
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of $50,000. Half that amount would suffice for the bank. Isador himself 
would be the largest single investor in both projects. He and his associates 
would retain control of the ventures, but others would be encouraged to 
furnish additional capital by purchasing stock. Isador reflected at length 
and gave his consent to Smith’s proposal. He had wished to launch his 
son Charles on a career in banking, and now the opportunity offered it- 
self. Charles Solomon would be the new bank’s assistant cashier. 

In 1899 the Gila Valley Bank was inaugurated in Solomonville. Its 
founders were Isador Solomon and his son Charles and brother Adolph; 
David Wickersham, George A. Olney, B. B. Adams, Harry Van Gorder, 
and A. G. Smith. Anna’s brother Phoebus Freudenthal, of Las Cruces, 
accepted Isador’s invitation to assume management of the Solomon Com- 
mercial Company, while David Wickersham became president of the 
bank. A granddaughter of Isador Solomon has described the almost in- 
credibly unpretentious beginnings of what later became one of the South- 
west’s leading financial institutions. 


The premises of the bank consisted of a space sixteen feet by sixteen feet 
in the corner of the Solomon Commercial Company with a single wicket. 
There was no vault, just a large square safe, no night watchman, and no 
light left burning. ... Previous to the organization of the bank, the saloon 
keepers were the bankers and money left in their care was as safe as in a 
bank. Everyone who worked in the bank was armed and to insure added 
protection a bell in the store and another in the court house were hooked up 
with a pushbutton in the bank. In a special pictorial section of the Arizona 
Bulletin, January 12, 1900, there was an advertisement showing the capital 
stock at $25,000 and soliciting accounts and offering depositors liberal treat- 
ment. One of the hardest tasks of the cashier was to convince I. E. Solomon 
the bank could not make a loan without a signed note as security. I. E. 
thought that it was an insult to ask a man to sign a note for a small 
loan... 
Isador’s unorthodox notions on the subject of loans were not the only 
idiosyncrasies that characterized the Gila Valley Bank. Ernest J. Hopkins, 
a student of frontier economics, tells us that “the bank’s books never bal- 
anced —either the books or the cash was always out.””' Another eccentric 
feature of Isador’s bank was its contempt for privacy. 


One depositor’s remark [writes Hopkins] has drifted down over half a cen- 
tury of time: “I put in all I had but four bits, saved that for drinks, and by 


the time I got across the street, the bartender told me how much Id salted 
9922 
away. 





2°Ramenofsky, op. cit. 
?'Hopkins, op. cit., p. 15. 
221 bid. 
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Apparently men of the frontier regarded banking in rather a different 
light than is the case today. In any case the peculiarities —- they would 
seem scandals to modern depositors — of the Gila Valley Bank failed to 
inhibit the institution’s ultimate success. But Isador and his associates were 
not immune to occasional reverses. In September, 1901 a business slump, 
induced by a decline in the price of cattle and by sluggish crop sales, 
threatened to ruin the bank, but the partners managed to weather the 
storm. Renaming their venture the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, they even opened branches in Morenci and Clifton. 

Gradually a change became evident in the bank’s function. Originated 
as a cattle bank, the enterprise soon evolved into a copper bank. Its found- 
ers, Isador and his associates, saw their influence decline increasingly. The 
establishment of a bank in Globe effected their total eclipse. Adolph Solo- 
mon died suddenly in 1906 and Charles resigned at the end of that year. 
With Isador in virtual retirement, Phoebus Freudenthal alone of the fam- 
ily’s members remained actively associated with the bank. Following the 
panic of 1907 David Wickersham, the bank’s president, and Isador, the 
vice president, resigned and withdrew from the institution. They rallied 
to the aid of J. N. Porter, an amiable cattleman who had founded a rival 
bank in Safford soon after the organization of the Gila Valley Bank. 
Wickersham and Solomon remained with Porter long enough to help him 
out of his straits. 

Isador had wanted a banking career for his son Charles; it was largely 
his ambition for the son that had initially prompted his favorable response 
to A. G. Smith’s proposal in 1899. Charles was to realize his father’s 
hopes. He was to become one of the Southwest's outstanding bankers. 
In 1911 when Tucson’s Arizona National Bank, one of the oldest financial 
institutions in the state, was reorganized,” Charles Solomon was elevated 
to its presidency and his uncle, Phoebus Freudenthal, became vice presi- 
dent. Ten years later, in 1921, the Arizona National Bank merged with 
the Consolidated National Bank. In February, 1925, it was announced 
that the acquisition of the Albert Steinfeld interest, amounting to three- 
fourths of the stock in the Consolidated National, had been effected. In 
October of that year Charles organized a $250,000 bond and mortgage 
company with offices in Tucson and Phoenix. Charles himself served as 





23(Tucson) Daily Citizen, Feb. 10, 1925. 
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vice president and manager of the Tucson branch. His association with 
this venture proved of brief duration, however. Little more than a year 
later, in November, 1926, he assumed the executive vice-presidency of 
the newly-organized Arizona Southwest Bank. 


Charles Solomon died on September 23, 1930. With him died the 
Solomon family’s prominence in the financial life of Arizona. His parents, 
who had moved to California, soon followed him. Isador survived his 
son by fewer than three months, dying on December 4, 1930 at the age 
of eighty-nine. Anna Freudenthal Solomon died on May 4, 1933. Solo- 
mon, Arizona, remains as a memorial to these doughtiest of Southwestern 
Jewish pioneers. 


Copper mining, banking, storekeeping, farming, innkeeping — varied 
indeed were the undertakings of Koppel Freudenthal’s energetic descend- 
ants in the Southwest. The experience of the Freudenthal-Lesinsky-Solo- 
mon clan may be said to recapitulate the multiform role played by Jewish 
pioneers in the upbuilding of the region. The preceding pages have dealt 
in greatest detail with the Lesinsky and Solomon branches of the clan. 
It now remains for something more substantial to be said of the main 
group of Freudenthals. The reader already has some acquaintance with 
Julius, the first of the family to settle in America, and with his nephew 
Phoebus, a brother of Anna Solomon. Phoebus Freudenthal was born in 
Germany in 1856, came to Las Cruces by way of New York in 1869, 
and went to work for his cousin Henry Lesinsky. For twelve years he 
remained in the employ of the Longfellow Copper Mining Company. 
When the railroad penetrated the region Henry sent Phoebus to El Paso 
to establish a branch for the company. Phoebus managed Lesinsky’s El 
Paso interests until 1882 when the Longfellow was sold to the Arizona 
Copper Company. He then returned to Las Cruces and started his own 
business, named for his father: Louis Freudenthal and Company. Some- 
time during the 1890’s Phoebus sold out to his brother-in-law, Adolph 
Jacoby. In 1899 he left Las Cruces to assume management of the Solomon 
Commercial Company for another brother-in-law, Isador. Eventually he 
purchased the firm from the Solomons and by 1916 had doubled its vol- 
ume of business. 


One of the most interesting members of the Freudenthal family was 
Phoebus’ first cousin, Samuel J. Freudenthal, whose autobiography has 
furnished a wealth of information on the Freudenthal-Lesinsky-Solomon 
clan. The son of Joseph and grandson of Koppel Freudenthal, Samuel was 
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born in the whaling port of Sag Harbor, New York, on January 5, 1863. 
When he was about twelve his family moved to Brooklyn and then to 
New York City. Four years later in the fall of 1878, after a year’s matric- 
ulation at the College of the City of New York, Samuel started out for 
the West. After a long trip by railroad and mule train he reached Las 
Cruces and began working for his cousin Henry Lesinsky. 

Before long, yet another relative visited Las Cruces: Louis Smadbeck, 
husband of Samuel’s aunt Henrietta Freudenthal. Smadbeck was employed 
at the Longfellow mine in Clifton and it was perhaps at his suggestion 
that Samuel departed from Las Cruces to assume the position of chief 
clerk in the company’s Clifton store. In the Arizona mining town he 
shared living quarters with Smadbeck. 

Clifton, Samuel found on his arrival, had a mere handful of Amer- 
icans; the town’s population was perhaps ninety-eight per cent Mexican. 
At the mines, in addition to the Mexicans, were 200 or 300 Chinese 
laborers. Clifton’s legal tender, consisted of merchandise orders on the 
company’s stores. These bo/etos, as the Mexicans called them, served as 
an admirable medium of exchange in the rude frontier settlement — and 
very likely saved the mining company from financial disaster. The store 
itself wore a characteristic air de frontiére; goods were sold for what the 
traffic would bear, and wrapping paper or bags were simply not available. 
Customers often used their hats to carry off their purchases. 

Samuel did not hold his clerkship long; he became night foreman at 
the smelter, later foreman of the railroad construction crew, and then 
cashier and head bookkeeper at the company’s head office, a job he held 
for the remainder of his Clifton sojourn. He also served as the elected 
recorder of the Copper Mountain district mining claims. Occasionally 
prospectors would approach him with a lengthy list of claims to be filed, 
sometimes urging him to accept an interest in the claims as payment; 
but, writes Samuel, “I always took cash instead.” 

Samuel left an account of the Jewish community in Clifton. Among 
those who came to Clifton during his stay were the Michelson brothers, 
Ben and Charles; and Leonce Fraissenot, who later married Samuel’s 
cousin Rose Smadbeck. ‘By this time,” Samuel remarked, “we had almost 
enough of wnsere Leute lour people] in camp to start a synagogue.” In 
1881 Charles Lesinsky, his wife and children moved to Clifton from Las 
Cruces. Isador Solomon’s brother Adolph also settled in the bustling cop- 
per town. Recognized in time as the community’s leading political figure, 
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Adolph was later elected to a seat in the Arizona Territorial Legislature. 

Early in 1881 news reached Clifton of the Southern Pacific Railroad’s 
construction across Arizona. The Territory at last was to have railway 
connections with the rest of the nation. By the fall of that year the Long- 
fellow Copper Mining Company found it possible to transfer its wagon 
freighting from the Santa Fe Railroad in New Mexico to the Southern 
Pacific line in the Arizona Territory itself. Samuel’s participation in the 


local preparations is recounted in his autobiography. 


I was sent out by the company to ascertain what would be [the] nearest ship- 
ping point for Clifton. Starting out with a reliable guide named Pablo Sal- 
cido, I made our first stop at Ash Springs to water our horses, a favorite 
place of the Apaches for their ambush parties. After leaving Ash Springs, 
we were overtaken by by a terrific rain about dusk. Our horses, being unable 
to hold the road, wandered off into the brush. There was nothing to do but 
stop, make camp for the night, and await the dawn and better weather. 
We managed to find a little dry wood and lit a fire with the last match we 
possessed. ... At daybreak the next morning we discovered the road, saddled 
our horses, and rode into Solomonville, where we were hospitably received 
by my cousin Anna Solomon, and her husband, Isador. ... Our next objective 
was San Simon, where we camped overnight and found that the railroad had 
been completed to Lordsburg and made arrangements for forwarding the 
company’s freight from that point, where arrangements continued for many 
years, until a railroad was built from Lordsburg to Clifton. Our freighting 
problem was greatly simplified with the institution of the comparatively 
short haul to the railroad line at Lordsburg. Coke was now substituted for 
charcoal at the smelters. A revival of the Apaches’ raids, however, made the 
Clifton to Lordsburg road anything but safe.*4 


Eighteen eighty-two was a year of turmoil for the Southwest: a fright- 
ful Apache uprising spent its fury throughout the area. Geronimo led his 
Chiricahua renegades out of the San Carlos Reservation, and for months 
the ferocious warriors terrorized the entire region. Henry Lesinsky, Samuel 


recalled, narrowly missed a bloody encounter with the dreaded enemy. 
One fine morning a number of mining men left Clifton to look at some dis- 
coveries about 15 miles away. On their way out they met Henry Lesinsky 
and invited him to accompany them, but he had business elsewhere that day, 
which was fortunate for him. About ten miles from Clifton the party was 
set upon from ambush. Two mining engineers from Silver City, Slauson and 
Risque, were killed, also a carpenter named Prescott. One man, Captain 
Frink, hid in a gully and escaped, as did a man named Magruder... . .”5 


The Lesinsky-Freudenthal copper mining company had been pros- 
perous but its owners were well aware of the need for capital if compe- 
tition was to be met and permanency of operation assured. Since they 





?“Unpublished autobiography of Samuel J. Freudenthal, 1932. 
25]bid., p. 14. 
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were in no position to capitalize the venture further, they decided to dis- 
pose of the Longfellow holdings. In 1882, with the sale of the Longfellow 
Copper Mining Company, the Lesinsky-Freudenthal connection with the 
copper industry came to an end. The Lesinskys soon departed for New 
York, followed shortly thereafter by Louis Smadbeck. Samuel Freuden- 
thal remained behind temporarily to manage the company’s affairs until 
the new owners could relieve him. He was all of nineteen at the time. 
“I felt like a millionaire,” he wrote in later years, recalling his fleeting 
viceroyalty over the Clifton properties. 

Samuel’s succeeding adventures are detailed enough to merit another 
study: he toured Europe with his cousin Charles Lesinsky; he served as 
head cashier in the Lesinsky’s Silver City bank, which was inaugurated in 
1883 and abandoned the following year; he went to El Paso to manage 
the wholesale and retail business of his uncle, Julius Freudenthal, remain- 
ing there for nearly forty years and participating actively in civic affairs.” 

By the turn of the twentieth century the remarkable Freudenthal- 
Lesinsky-Solomon dynasty had manifested eloquently the good works 
which result from courageous persistence. They had carved out of the 
formidable Southwestern frontier a heritage of accomplishment. From 
the great city at the Paso del Norte to the old pueblo of Tucson, from 
the fertile farmland valleys of Mesilla and the Gila River to the craggy, 
copper-rich mountains of Clifton and Silver City, successive generations 
of this hardy, zealous clan successfully faced the challenge of hostile cli- 
mate, hostile terrain, and hostile Indians to help bring to the Southwest 
the benefits of commercial, banking, and mining enterprise which it en- 
joys today. Their record is one in which the citizens of the Southwest, 
Jews and Gentiles alike, can take pride. 





26Ibid., p. 25. 
27El Paso Times, Nov. 22, 1939, p. 18; Nov. 23, 1939, p. 4. 




















THE FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER PAPERS 


IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


by 
RAY A. BILLINGTON & WILBUR 8. JACOBS 


Professor Billington of Northwestern University, one of the editorial consult- 
ants to ARIZONA and the WEST, is a leading specialist in the history of the 
American frontier. Among his books are Westward Expansion (1949, rev. 
1959) and The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860 (1956). Professor Jacobs 
presently is chairman of the department of history at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. He has written two books on the American frontier 
and has edited The Letters of Francis Parkman, to be published in two volumes 
by the University of Oklahoma Press this summer. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE, research notes, and allied materials which Frederick 
Jackson Turner willed to the Henry E. Huntington Library of San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, at the time of his death in 1932 were opened to the use of qualified scholars 
on January 2, 1960. The wide interest in these papers manifested by historians of 
the American frontier, and the coming centennial of Professor Turner’s birth in 
1961, suggests that a brief appraisal of their contents will be of use to scholars.! 
For purposes of convenience, the materials in this collection have been divided 
into five categories. 


1. CORRESPONDENCE, MANUSCRIPTS, & DOCUMENTS 


These have been collected in fifty-seven flat boxes, with the items placed in folders 
and chronologically arranged. They have been expertly indexed by Miss Norma B. 
Cuthbert, Chief Cataloguer of the Manuscripts Department of the Library, who 
has prepared a card file listing all persons writing or receiving letters. The first 





'The research necessary for the preparation of this appraisal was made possible by a faculty 
research grant from the Social Science Research Council to Mr. Billington, and grants-in-aid 
from the Henry E. Huntington Library and the Research Committee of the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, to Mr. Jacobs. Special thanks are also due Miss Norma B. Cuthbert, 
Chief Cataloguer of the Manuscripts Department of the Huntington Library, who has ar- 
ranged the Turner Papers so expertly that the use of the collection is greatly facilitated. She 
has given the authors every help in their compilation of this survey. 
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forty-seven boxes contain letters written by or to Turner during his lifetime; boxes 
48 through 52 house letters originating during the collection of his correspondence 
by the Library (many of them by former students whose reminiscences are valu- 
able); the remaining boxes of the series hold biographical and autobiographical 
items, lecture notes, fragments of essays, newspaper clippings, and other personal 


data, all of great value to any biographer. A separate series, contained in eight 
additional boxes, is the “Turner-Hooper Correspondence.” This consists of letters 


between Turner and Mrs. William Hooper of Manchester, Massachusetts, who 
played a leading financial role in establishing the Harvard Commission on Western 
History. She and Turner corresponded freely between 1910 and his death in 
1932; their letters reveal much of the man’s personal character not made clear 
elsewhere. 


2. MANUSCRIPT VOLUMES 


Notebooks, albums, manuscripts, annotated printed matter, scrapbooks, and the 
like comprise the twenty “volumes” in the Turner Collection. Each is individually 
catalogued. Included are the “Red Book” containing tributes and letters of appre- 
ciation presented when Turner left the University of Wisconsin in 1910; his 
“Blue Book,” when he retired from Harvard in 1924; his “Commonplace Book,” 
in two parts, kept as a graduate student at Johns Hopkins between 1883 and 1887; 
syllabi used in his early teaching; a scrapbook on the origins of the Dictionary 
of American Biography; diaries relating to the infancy of his children; a journal 
of a camping trip; household account books; notebooks kept as a student at Wis- 
consin; a scrapbook concerning his retirement allowance; and three heavily an- 
notated copies of his List of References on the History of the West. 


3. READING AND RESEARCH NOTES & MATERIALS 

Turner's voluminous collection of notes testifies to his catholic interest in every phase 
of American history. The notes are so extensive that they may never be catalogued 
or indexed by the Library; hence the Library cannot supply reproductions from this 
portion of the collection. The materials, however, vary in usability, and scholars 
searching the files may be aided by keeping the following classifications in mind: 

File Drawers 1 to 22. These contain the wide variety of materials accumu- 
lated by Turner during a lifetime of reading American history. Included in the 
twenty-two large file drawers are reading notes, transcripts of documents, occasional 
lecture notes, student papers, clippings from newspapers and magazines, offprints, 
maps prepared by Turner or used by him, and sections torn from books. These 
are arranged chronologically from early colonial times to the 1920's, with regional 
headings under each chronological period. The notes were built up over a period 
of years as Turner and his graduate students concentrated on the study of suc- 


cessive periods of American history. For example, Drawer 1 has numerous hand- 
written sheets, student papers, maps, clippings, and offprints dealing with the 
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period 1492-1689 in folders classified “New England,” “Middle Atlantic,” and 
the “South.” Drawer 2 contains the same kind of material covering the period 
1689-1763. Four of the drawers, however, vary from this pattern and are especially 
important: Drawer 10 contains a number of lecture notes and manuscripts; Drawer 
14 is filled with essays, manuscripts, and fragments dealing with his work on 
sectionalism and the frontier; Drawer 15 also holds the drafts of many of his 
articles and speeches, published and unpublished, and other materials of the utmost 
value in appraising his work as historian; and Drawer 22 contains the notes used 
for his last class at Harvard in 1924, a course on the United States from 1880 
to 1920, as well as other lecture notes. 

File Drawers A to L. These metal file drawers house the research materials 
used by Turner in the writing of his last book, The United States, 1830-1850. 
Included are his extensive reading notes, outlines and fragments in his hand, 
student theses, seminar reports, charts, rough drafts of maps, and elaborate tables 
and statistical compilations. Drawer A houses the drafts of various chapters of 
the book; the remaining drawers hold his research materials arranged to conform 
to the eventual chapters. Two exceptions to this arrangement should be noted: 
Drawer E houses the drafts of the Lowell Institute lectures on “The United States 
and Its Sections, 1830-1850," delivered at Boston in 1918, and Drawer L contains 
the correspondence and drafts dealing with his posthumously published work, 
The Significance of Sections in American History. 

Three-by-Five File Drawers. Nineteen metal file drawers contain three-by- 
five cards used by Turner in his research. Drawers 1 and 2, apparently compiled 
in the 1890's or early twentieth century, house the bibliographical cards and jot- 
tings growing from his first two courses at Wisconsin on American constitutional 
history and American social and economic history. Most of the remainder have 
to do with articles or courses, and especially with the writing of the two books 
that he completed: The Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 and The United States, 
1830-1850. His practice was to transfer all material from his larger files to three- 
by-five cards, which were then arranged chronologically and used as the basis for 
dictation to his secretary.2 Thus Drawers 13 through 19 contain the cards from 
which his last book was dictated. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 


The collection includes a number of miscellaneous items left by Turner which 
will be of some use to students of his career. These include: 

Newspaper and Magazine Clippings. Nineteen black boxes, apparently com- 
piled by Professor Turner's secretary before or just after his death, hold a variety 
of items dealing with the period from the 1850's to the present. These include off- 
prints, clippings from magazines and newspapers, pamphlets, small books, and 





?Merrill H. Crissey, Professor Turner's secretary, explained his writing techniques fully 
in a letter to Professor Avery Craven, July 5, 1932.—- TU Box 49: Correspondence; Turner 
Papers, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
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an occasional student paper. Many have been underlined or annotated by Turner. 

Maps. Two large file drawers have been filled with maps drawn or used 
by Turner. Most were used to illustrate his sectionalism theory. It should be noted 
that this collection is not complete, for hundreds of additional maps that he pre- 
pared are scattered through File Drawers 1-22 and A-L. 

Photographs. A large flat box holds a number of photographs of Turner 
and his family and friends. 

Lantern Slides. The lantern slides used by Turner in his teaching and lectures 
are in nine special boxes, apparently in the form that he left them on his death. 

Ephemera. A scattering of miscellaneous materials, many of them dated just 
after Turner’s death, have been collected in one box. These appear to be of little 
value to the student. 


5. BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


After Turner's death the books and pamphlets from his office in the research wing 
of the Library were moved to the Acquisiticns Department. Here they were sorted, 
and a large number of his boxes having no marginalia were placed on reference 
shelves, including some large sets such as Francis Parkman’s History and Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s Works. Under the direction of Carey S. Bliss, a separate col- 
lection of some 275 books and 300 pamphlets containing Turner's annotations 
was housed in the Rare Book Department. Cursory examination indicates that a 
number of these books were gifts to Turner from former students and associates. 
Turner’s reference works — including, for example, writings by Achille Loria, 
Hermann von Holst, Hiram Martin Chittenden, and John Andrew Doyle — are 
of more value for the study of Turner's intellectual development. Worthy of spe- 
cial examination is Turner's copy of the Guide to American History compiled co- 
operatively with Edward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart. This copy is filled 
with inserts and bibliographical notations. The large pamphlet collection contains 
fascinating Turner marginalia on offprints of articles by such authors as Charles 
A. Beard, Walter Bagehot, and Samuel E. Morison. Preliminary examination of 
this collection reveals that it has much material relating to the development of 
Turner's thought and interests. 


Mention should be made of the fact that the Turner Collection at the Hunt- 
ington Library is especially rich in holograph letters which frequently make their 





°In Turner’s correspondence and other papers there is evidence that he gave considerable 
time to the study of the writings of Parkman and H. H. Bancroft despite the absence of 
annotations in the above sets. 
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appearance in the large mass of letters Turner received from his correspondents. 
In addition, the Library obtained copies of many original Turner letters in other 
collections, as for instance those owned by Cornell University and John Hopkins 
University. It should also be noted that the Huntington collection of Turner papers 
is supplemented by the Herbert Baxter Adams seminary records at Johns Hopkins 
and by the collections of Turner’s papers at the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
and the Houghton Library at Harvard. There are also scattered Turner letters in 
the collected papers of his former students and associates, such as those of August 
C. Krey in the University of Minnesota Library and Herbert E. Bolton in the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California at Berkeley. 











BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSESSMENTS 
IN WESTERN AMERICAN HISTORY 


“Broader Approaches to the History of the West,” the first in our projected series of 
annotated bibliographies, appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue of ARIZONA and 
the WEST. That number also carried an editorial explaining the plan and expressing 
our hope to publish bibliographical assessments of particular topics in subsequent 
issues of the journal. A list of the topics to be treated appears below. The second 
bibliography, “General Works on the American Indian,” begins on the following 
page. 

Broader Approaches to the History of the West 

General Works on the American Indian 

Histories of the Western States 

Research Tools: Bibliographies and Guides 

Interpretations of the American West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 

Geography and Natural History of the West 

Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 

Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 

New Spain in the American West to 1820 

New France in the American West to 1803 

Official Explorations of the West 

Trappers and Trades in the Far West 

The Retreat of the Indian to 1850 

The Evolution of Land Policy 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 

The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Conquest of Utah 

California under Mexican Rule 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Freighting and Coaching in the West 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

The Last Stand of the Indian 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

The Frontier of the Farmer 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Society in the West since 1865 

Politics in the West since 1890 

Conservation and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 
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GENERAL WORKS 


ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


A Descriptive Bibliography 


by 
THOMAS TORRANS 


Mr. Torrans, assistant to the editor of this journal, is a graduate student at the 
University of Arizona. He received the Master's degree in anthropology at the 
University of Texas. 


Edward Burnett Tylor, sometimes spoken of as the English “father” 
of anthropology, observed almost a century ago that “the science of cul- 
ture is essentially a reformer’s science.” But “reform” has become increas- 
ingly something more than a mere clamor for change. This is especially 
true since the life-habits of all people have been more and more subjected 
to investigations which are removed from anthropomorphic logic and 
have become, instead, the subject matter of scientifically critical studies. 
In the United States no group has come in for more signal attention as 
a proper subject for both reform and anthropological investigation than 
the American Indian. 

In little more than a century the historic role of the Indian has changed 
from that of native landlord — by virtue of use and custom —to that of 
both problem and ward of the Federal government, to that of citizen — 
but one who is still the concern of governmental agencies administering 
friendly counsel and paternal guidance. 

Many writers from both governmental and anthropological ranks have 
undertaken from time to time to explain in full-length works something 
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of the nature of Indians, and to account for the state of affairs in which 
they have come to find themselves. Others, seeking to do much the same 
thing from an unofficial and non-academic point of view, have placed 
many “Indian” books in the popular market. An assessment of the many 
general works on the American Indian, then, tends to show something 
of the various approaches directed toward these people, both in point of 
thoughtful interpretation and reformist efforts. 

Each of the forty-five works selected here for bibliographical comment 
has been singled out because it addresses itself to the North American In- 
dian as a general topic, and because each contains material relevant to 
Indians of the United States — particularly of the American West where 
approximately four-fifths of all Indians in the United States are now lo- 
cated. Works of an essentially archaeological and prehistoric character, 
such as Hannah Marie Wormington’s Ancient Man in North America 
and Louis A. Brennan’s No Stone Unturned: An Almanac of North 
American Prehistory have been omitted. Certain others with a particular 
regional approach, such as Harold S. Gladwin’s A History of the Ancient 
Southwest and George E. Hyde’s Indians of the High Plains: From the 
Prehistoric Period to the Coming of Europeans have also been excluded 
as not sufficiently general. Tribal histories or studies have been left out 
as well as some works which are of a general character — but concerned 
with some minor theme — such as G. E. Lindquist’s quasi-religious sur- 
vey, The Red Man in the United States: An Intimate Study of the Social, 
Economic, and Religious Life of the American Indian. 

In a sense, then, the following bibliography is guilty of arbitrariness 
by way of exercising selection and assortment of the literature. In its total 
structure, however, and taken chronologically, the output of this general 
literature shows a certain evolutionary character and puts forward a broad 
view of the American Indian and especially his role throughout the his- 
tory of the American West. 
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1841 

Catlin, George. LETTERS AND NOTES ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
CONDITIONS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: Written during eight 
years’ travel amongst the wildest tribes of Indians in North America in 1832... 
and ’39, London: Published by the author. 2 vols. Finding no market for his art 
in the United States, George Catlin took his “Indian Gallery” to London where 
he exhibited his numerous paintings and materials on the Indians of Western 
America in Egyptian Hall, and lectured there on these people whom he so earnest- 
ly loved. Shortly he began preparation of these profusely illustrated volumes which, 
supplemented with his letters and notes made during lengthy experience among 
various tribes in the West, depicted these people and their habits of life. Catlin’s 
great work and, in essence, his life itself are epitomized in these two rare 300-page 
volumes. With sundry alterations, the volumes were published more than a dozen 
times and dominated the field of Western painting for years. Catlin’s art has been 
described as both “romantic” and “realistic,” while some critics have simply tried 
to assign him a place in the “American primitive” school. But his work remains 
the most extensive pictorial documentary on North American Indians, and his notes 
and letters are among the earliest general summaries on their customs. Indians so 
fascinated Catlin that in his 60's he made extensive trips into the interior of 
Brazil to paint the natives of South America. Catlin’s own story, furnished with 
almost 170 illustrations of his most famous works, has recently been told by Har- 
old McCracken in George Catlin and the Old Frontier (New York: Dial Press, 
1959). 


1851-57 
Schoolcraft, Henry R. INFORMATION RESPECTING THE HISTORY, CON- 
DITIONS, AND PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 6 vols. These half dozen volu- 
minous tomes, which were subsidized by the Federal government through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, are the heritage of a Congressional bill of 1847 for which 
the author had lobbied during the previous year. This legislation instructed the 
Secretary of War to collect statistics on all tribes within the Union as well as 
materials to illustrate their “history, conditions, and prospects,” and placed the 
direction of this inquiry in the hands of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, a former agent 
for Indian affairs and a prodigious writer on Indians for thirty years. Schoolcraft’s 
volumes — which took on several different titles in the course of varying edi- 
tions — carry the illustrative work of a United States Army captain, Seth East- 
man, and several other artists. They also contain a profusion of material gathered 
by Schoolcraft from men, with experience among Indians, to whom he had sent 
a series of interrogatories. That erudite baronial traveler of the Americas, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, called it “an immense Scrap-book on the North American 
Indians.” In the introductory biographical sketch, apparently written by Schoolcraft 
himself to preface his Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years With the 
Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers ... 1812-1842 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Gambo & Co., 1851), the author described it as “a work which is national in its 
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conception and manner of execution; and, if carried out according to the plan 
exhibited, will do ample justice at once to the Indian tribes, their history, con- 
dition, and destiny, and to the character of the government as connected with 
them.” He continued: “We have been reproached by foreign pens of our treatment 
of these tribes, and our policy, motives, and justice impugned. If we are not mis- 
taken, the materials here collected will show how gratuitous such imputations have 
been. It is believed that no stock of the aborigines found by civilized nations on 
the globe, have received the same amount of considerate and benevolent and hu- 
mane treatment... in the face of the most hostile, wrongheaded, and capricious 
conduct on their part, that ever signalized the history of a barbarous people.” 
Schoolcraft’s first wife, Jane Johnston, had been of Algonquin stock on her mother’s 
side; and for almost twenty years, until her death, the Schoolcraft family resided 
on the frontiers of the Great Lakes. It was largely on the basis of personal expe- 
riences here, and professional service with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, that 
Schoolcraft relied in drawing up questionaires through which he collected the 
voluminous data — gathered by other agents, trappers, traders, Army personnel, 
and missionaries — that make up the volumes. Frances S. Nichols’ recent Index 
to Schoolcraft's “Indian Tribes of the United States” (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology Bulletin 152: Washington, 1954) will assist researchers in extracting in- 
formation from the badly arranged set, a task which formerly, as John M. Roberts 
has remarked, “could be so tedious that many were deterred from consulting the 
books.” Although the Schoolcraft work has been superseded in much of its infor- 
mation, it continues to be valuable for its wealth of ethnographic content. 


1865 
Brownell, Charles De Wolf. THE INDIAN RACES OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA: Comprising an Account of the Principal Aboriginal Races; A Descrip- 
tion of Their National Customs, Mythology, and Religious Ceremonies; The His- 
tory of Their Most Powerful Tribes, and of Their Most Celebrated Chiefs and 
Warriors; Their Intercourse and Wars With the European Settlers; And a Great 
Variety of Anecdote and Description, Illustrative of Personal and National Char- 
acter. Hartford: Hurlbut, Scranton & Co. (760 pp.) Brownell’s work was one of 
the earliest attempts to encompass in one volume a full treatment of Indians of 
the Americas. Although neither documented nor indexed, it has an appendix which 
indicates some of the source materials, as well as a prefatory list of fifty-four works 
“from which most of the facts embodied in this outline of history and description 
have been obtained....” The arrangement is essentially geographical; Indian 
groups are aligned under fifteen areal divisions so that only two sections — “Vari- 
ous Nations and Tribes Between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean” and “The 
Sioux Massacre” — center directly upon Indians in the American West. Brownell 
lamanted the fate that the Indian had steadily been approaching, and he focused 
a Christian attitude on Indian-white relations: “To say that massacres must be 


avenged, in order to justify our slaughter of Indians, is a logic that will not 
stand before the great tribunal of heaven.” The author believed the Sioux Mass- 
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acre was “but the beginning of troubles if the nation persists in the policy it has 
pursued for the last thirty years....It becomes the people to inqure why it is 
that we are scarcely ever without an Indian war on our borders, while Canada has 
never been cursed with one. This single fact shows that there is a radical wrong 
in Our system.” 


1874 

Walker, Francis A. THE INDIAN QUESTION. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. (268 
pp.) In his 1872 report as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Francis Amasa Walker 
observed: “When the expansion and development of a civilized race involve the 
rapid destruction of the only means of subsistence possessed by the members of a 
less fortunate race, the higher is bound as a simple right to provide for the lower 
some substitute for the means of subsistence which it has destroyed.” Commissioner 
Walker's substitute was essentially one dedicated to putting the Indian on “the 
white man’s road.” It was, according to Walker, “directing these people to new 
pursuits which shall be consistent with the progress of civilization upon the con- 
tinent.” Walker's book, which incorporates this report with articles published in 
1873 and 1874, offers a brief historical “account of the tribes” and a discussion of 
Indian “citizenship.” As such, it is especially representative of policies that were 
fashionable during the 1870's and 1880's. The administrative policy at this time 
was the subsistence of Western Indians as a means of quietening them while stead- 
ily diminishing their landed domain through treaties. Commissioner Walker's tract 
is partially directed toward further indoctrinating the Indian into a part of this 
American way in order to qualify successfully among the citizenry at large and ul- 
timately dismiss themselves as objects of Federal sustenance. 


1880 

Manypenny, George W. OUR INDIAN WARDS. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. (436 pp.) This author, who held the position of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs from 1853 to 1857, was, he writes, “moved by a sincere desire to render 
service in the amelioration of the condition of our Indian population.” His volume 
amounts to something of a history in that it chronicles both civil and military re- 
lations with these “wards of the government” from the early 1600's through the 
1870's. The greater part of the treatise is concerned with Indians of the Western 
territories, and it concludes with an account of the treatment accorded the Utes 
during the years 1863-79. During his tenure as commissioner, Manypenny visited 
a large number of tribes in the West, and his feeling was that “the administration 
of the affairs of the Indians was not wholly free from abuses.” He observed, in 
fact, that Indians living near Fort Leavenworth were “more demoralized than those 
who lived in localities more distant.” And in his annual report for 1856 he had 
written: “In no former equal period of our history have so many treaties been 
made, or such vast accessions of land been obtained.” Manypenny’s book is largely 
a tale of treaty-making, and a plea for fair and equable treatment for the Indian — 
however, as a source it should be used only with discrimination. 
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1881 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. A CENTURY OF DISHONOR: A Sketch of the United 
States Government's Dealings With Some of the Indian Tribes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. (457 pp.) New edition, enlarged by the addition of the report of the 
needs of the Mission Indians of California, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1886. (514 
pp.) The publication of this book led to Mrs. Jackson’s appointment in 1882 to 
make a survey of conditions among the Mission Indians of California, a study 
which she incorporated in later editions of her crusading volume. The book had 
a significant effect in some official circles, but not sufficiently so as to cause any 
profound change in the national attitude toward the Indian. Throughout the book 
Mrs. Jackson deplores the nefarious treatment of various North American Indian 
peoples by the Federal government. The work records official relations with six 
tribes — Cherokees, Cheyennes, Delawares, Nez Percés, Poncas, and Winnebagos 
—and describes three infamous slaughters of Indians by whites: the Conestoga 
Massacre, the Gnadenhutten Massacre, and the Camp Grant Massacre in Arizona. 
The author, subsequently famous for her novel on the Cahuilla Indians of Cali- 
fornia — Ramona, published in 1884 — includes a substantiating appendix, which, 
with her own report on the Mission Indians made to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, runs to 171 pages. The report, in itself, forms a lengthy narrative on de- 
spoilation and abuse of Indians in the United States. 


1882 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe. THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. San 
Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 5 vols. As Bancroft plunged deeper into his 
writings on Pacific America he became increasingly convinced, as his biographer 
John W. Caughey has said, that he must “begin at the beginning of Pacific states 
history.” This phase of his task, in which he had to account for the Indian, Ban- 
croft did not relish. “I did not fancy them,” he admitted. “I would gladly have 
avoided them. I was no archaeologist, ethnologist, or antiquary, and had no desire 
to become such. My tastes in the matter, however, did not dispose of the subject. 
The savages were there, and there was no help for me; I must write them up to 
get rid of them.” For Bancroft there was little of value in the subject save as a 
background for his extensive investigations, and he conceived his task as essen- 
tially a description of the Indian inhabitants from Alaska to Darien prior to Eur- 
opean contact. Anthropological investigation was then in its infancy, and there 
was no established pattern Bancroft might follow. He adopted a method which 
has come to be regarded as something of a precursor of the latter and more re- 
fined scheme of study known as the “culture area” concept. His approach was to 
systematize his material geographically from north to south, beginning with the 
Eskimos or what Bancroft called “Hyperboreans.” Volume One is devoted to what 
Bancroft called “The Wild Tribes” and the second volume to “Civilized Nations” 
— the Aztecan and Mayan cultures. The three remaining volumes — “Myths and 
Languages,” “Antiquities,” and “Primitive History” — support the second volume 
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rather than the first, although parts of each of the five have to do with Indians of 
the West. The set, like other volumes of the thirty-nine which comprise Bancroft's 
Works, is outdated, but not uniformly so. Some of the material is still useful if 
coupled with the results of recent anthropological investigations. 


1882 
Dodge, Richard Irving. OUR WILD INDIANS: Thirty-three Years’ Personal Ex- 
perience Among the Red Men of the Great West; A Popular Account of Their 
Social Life, Religion, Habits, Traits, Customs, Exploits, Etc., With Thrilling Ad- 
ventures and Experiences on the Great Plains and in the Mountains of Our Wide 
Frontier. Hartford: A. D. Worthington & Co. (623 pp.) “The Indian of America,” 
observed General William T. Sherman in the introduction to this book which 
Colonel Dodge dedicated to him, “has been for centuries the subject of study 
and romance; alternately treated as an unmitigated savage, or as the dashing, bold 
hero fighting for his native land and his inherited privileges. Yours is the first 
attempt of which I have knowledge, to treat him as he exists in fact....” What 
Sherman meant here is explained by Dodge early in the book: “Writing of the 
Indian of forty years ago, Catlin says: ‘In his native state, he is an honest, hospit- 
able, brave, warlike, cruel, revengeful, relentless, yet honorable, contemplative, 
and religious being.’ To these epithets, which are yet true in a certain sense... . 
I add that he is vain, crafty, deceitful, ungrateful, treacherous, grasping, and utterly 
selfish. He is lecherous, without honor or mercy; filthy in his ideas and speech, 
and inconceivably dirty in person and manners. He is affectionate, patient, self- 
reliant, and enduring. He has a marvellous instinct in traveling, and a memory 
of apparently unimportant landmarks simply wonderful. In short, he has the or- 
dinary good and bad qualities of the mere animal, modified to some extent by 
reason.” Dodge later attempted to qualify his observations by defining “wild”: “I 
apply the term ‘wild’ to a class of Indians to distinguish it from another class in- 
habiting the Indian Territory, or living within the boundaries of some of the 
States, and which has made some progress in civilization and moral knowledge. 
With these exceptions, the vast numbers of Indians in the territory of the United 
States are ‘wild.’ In essence, then, this book attempts to delineate Western In- 
dians in general as the totally depraved creatures which the author had assured 
himself they were. Colonel Dodge, who spent more than half his adult life in 
molesting these Indians on their diminishing frontiers, was not to be taken in by 
any other characterization of these people than that which he had fashioned for 
himself during his career as a fighting man. But even Dodge could entertain some 
hope of “solving our Indian problem.” The Indian, he wrote, “has never had a 
fair chance, and he is entitled to a full and fair trial. That, with his miserable op- 
portunities, he has been at least partially civilized ... is ample evidence of capacity 
for a further improvement.” Dodge's book is illustrative of the inherited opinion 
on the Indian held nationally during the waning years of the nineteenth century. 
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1895 

Grinnell, George Bird. THE STORY OF THE INDIAN. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. (270 pp.) Grinnell, who wrote extensively on Plains Indians and lived for 
several years among the Cheyennes, attempted in this book to convey to the lay 
reader the full scope of Indian life, both before and after the coming of the 
white man. As the first volume in a series edited by Ripley Hitchcock, it was de- 
signed to tell the story of the Indian in the West in a popular fashion. Grinnell’s 
treatment, however, is highly uneven. Frederick Webb Hodge, in a review in the 
American Anthropologist, summarized by saying: “Although the statements are 
intended to be general...the more specific details are drawn chiefly from the 
tribes with which the author is most familiar — the Blackfeet, Cheyennes, and 
Pawnees of the buffalo region.” 


1900 

Dellenbaugh, Frederick S. THE NORTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY: A 
Comparative Study of North American Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on the 
Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Reprinted 1902, 1906. (487 pp.) Dellenbaugh’s résumé of the life-habits 
and industries of the native North Americans achieved a fair measure of popu- 
larity at the turn of the century. The author had some experience with Indians in 
the West, having accompanied the second Colorado River expedition of Major 
John Wesley Powell to whom he dedicated this volume. The book is principally 
a comparative discussion of the material culture of diverse Indian peoples between 
Central America and Alaska, but five chapters relate to less patently materialistic 
observations on the Indian life process. Approximately 350 illustrations — which 
are, indeed, fine selective representations — support the author's paramount con- 
cern with material culture. On the whole, the book is rather out of step with 
present-day information, and so many of the author's personalized interpretations 
fall within the evil pale of the “value judgment” that it can be used only with 
sustained caution. Dellenbaugh, who horrified all Mexicanists by advancing the 
idea that the Aztec calendar design was taken from a fifteenth-century European 
mariner’s compass, tended to favor some bizarre notions about American natives — 
a people, he proclaimed, “whose sun has set.” 


1903 
Thomas, Cyrus. THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA IN HISTORIC TIMES. 
Philadelphia: George Barrie’s Sons. (458 pp.) This second volume of the twenty- 
volume History of North America, edited by Guy Carleton Lee, reaches from the 
aboriginal peoples of the West Indies and Central America to the Indians of the 
St. Lawrence and of the Northwest Coast. In time it extends from 1492 to 1901. 
In its day the book could be characterized as one of “peculiar value,” as the editor 
emphasized in his introduction, because “it is the only work upon its subject which 
furnishes a comprehensive view of the history of the Indians of North America 
from the year in which Christopher Columbus greeted the aborigines of the islands 
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of the Caribbean Sea down to the present date.” The work does satisfy a certain 
minimum of historical craftsmanship, but in the main it is rather a chronicle of 
encounters between Indians and transplanted Europeans. In spite of serving pro- 
fessionally as archaeologist in the Bureau of American Ethnology, Thomas kept 
curiously free of any ethnologically-based explanations. Throughout the book the 
Indian simply comes into the most surface contacts with the white man; over half 
the volume is given to accounts of the Indian wars, which the author has can- 
vassed in a sectional configuration of seventeen areas. “There would seem to be 
half a dozen points of view,” observed Carl Russell Fish in his evaluation in the 
American Historical Review, “from which a man of Mr. Thomas's equipment might 
write such a history with profit, but he avoids them all.” The history unfortunately 
is neither documented nor vindicated with the trappings of a bibliography; but it 
does have, as Fish admitted, “a permanent value as an encyclopedia of Indian 
tribes and wars.” 


1904 
Farrand, Livingston. BASIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1500-1900. New York 
and London: Harper Bros. (303 pp.) The frontispiece of this book — a portrait 
of Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés — sets the Indian tone of this second volume 
of The American Nation, the famous historical series edited by Alfred Bushnell 
Hart. Farrand, a medical man, was a professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His book, he stated, was “an attempt to describe, as fully as the limits... 
will permit, those features of North America and its native inhabitants which 
have been of greatest significance in the history of the United States.” Devoting 
the first few chapters to physiographic and ecological features of the North Ameri- 
can landscape, Farrand quickly incorporates within this framework the story of 
the white man wresting the more habitable regions from the Indians. The bulk 
of the work, however, comprises brief anthropological assessments of some 300 
tribes and a sixfold classificatory scheme, wherein one chapter is employed in a 
description of the geographical area and the principal cultural traits of its inhabi- 
tants. W. H. Holmes, whose review appeared in both the American Anthropolo- 
gist and the American Historical Review, described the book as “charmingly 
simple, direct and comprehensive,” and added: “The reader is not led into trouble- 
some mazes of speculation, nor is he asked to skate on the thin ice of precon- 
ceived notions....” Farrand concluded with chapters on social anthropology and 
a discerning essay on his source materials, but over half a century of intensive study 
of North American Indians has thoroughly outmoded this volume. It remains little 


more than a decently representative statement on this phase of history in the early 
twentieth century. 


1905 
Humphrey, Seth K. THE INDIAN DISPOSSESSED. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Reissued 1906. (298 pp.) A writer of several travel books, Humphrey has com- 
piled here a series of quoted extracts from various reports of Federal agents to 
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the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Not only is the material undocumented, but 
the author quotes profusely and often with no mention even of the reporter's name. 
After an introduction of imaginary conversation in which the Indian becomes 
aware of the avaricious policy of the white man through an omniscient creature 
cast as the “great father,’ Humphrey begins his main theme. The object of it 
all is “to pick out the official narratives of a few Indian tribes and present the 
Indian in his unromantic reality ...a being bearing the impress of a common 
Maker at the absolute mercy of those who profess that ‘all men are created equal.’ ” 
Aside from the last three chapters, which broadly portray the sequestration of In- 
dians and their lands, the author allows these Federal reports to tell the story of 
dispossession of the Umatillas, the Flatheads, the Nez Percés, the Poncas, and the 
California Mission Indians. The book is on a crusading level with that of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s Century of Dishonor, but in all other aspects it falls short. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the extensively quoted materials are not substantiated. 


1907-30 
Curtis, Edward §. THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN: Being a Series of Vol- 
umes Picturing and Describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska. New 
York: Published by the author. 20 vols. These twenty massive volumes are a testi- 
monial to Curtis’ skill not only as an excellent cameraman but also as a descrip- 
tive writer and an acute observer of Indian life. Curtis was already a well-known 
photographer of Indian subjects when he undertook the preparation of these 
ethnographic volumes which constitute his life’s work. J. Pierpont Morgan, in his 
occasional role as patron of the arts, underwrote the expenses for Curtis’ field study, 
and Frederick Webb Hodge assisted in an editorial capacity. When the first two 
volumes, which portray twelve Indian peoples of the Southwest, appeared toward 
the close of 1907, they were enthusiastically proclaimed. In a review of these ini- 
tial volumes, G. B. Gordon assured readers of the American Anthropologist that 
the work “was not to be classified with those that are written for the specialist,” 
because, “while its value to science cannot be over-estimated, its appeal is rather 
to the general public, and the form in which it is cast makes it not only intelligible 
but vastly interesting even to those uninstructed in the methods of ethnology.” 
The reviewer concluded that the work was “entitled to the notable distinction of 
being the first general work dealing on a large scale with the habits and customs 
of the American Indian which presents a true picture of Indian life.” This illus- 
trative artistry and competent ethnographic craftsmanship hold true for each vol- 
ume in the set. In 1911 when volumes Six, Seven, and Eight appeared, William 
C. Farabee could continue to attest their quality. “It would seem impossible,” wrote 
Farabee in the American Anthropologist, “to improve upon the book-making and 


techniques of the earlier volumes, but these later ones show progressive improve- 
ment in spirit and scope.” Still later, in reviewing the twelfth volume in 1925, 
Ruth Benedict called Curtis’ treatment of the Hopi “that much needed summary 
of a Pueblo culture” and concluded that it was “as successful as a descriptive book 
well might be.” The series contains little relating to Indian-Caucasoid relations, 
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or even to historic patterns of the various tribes; it is patently ethnographic and 
is the culmination of the earlier attempts which sought to treat the North Amer- 
ican Indian in the grand manner. It was not the general public to whom these 
expensive volumes were addressed. The very scope and bulk of the work and its 
high artistic treatment, furthermore, have restricted its use even as a scholarly 
tool — and the limited edition of 500 has relegated these volumes to special col- 
lections of academic libraries and museums. But the volumes are true caches of 
ethnographic lore on the native American, much of which has not yet been drawn 
off into the stream of Western American history. As Theodore Roosevelt observed 
in his brief handwritten foreword: “The Indian as he has hitherto been is on the 
point of passing away....It would be a veritable calamity if a vivid and truthful 
record of these conditions were not kept.” 


1907-10 

Hodge, Frederick Webb (ed.) HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
NORTH OF MEXICO. Washington: Government Printing Office. 2 vols. Re- 
issued, New York: Pageant Books, 1959. Bulletin No. 30 of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology is the combined product of 100 contributors working under the 
structural and editorial mastery of Hodge, who was head of the Bureau from 1905 
until 1918. The arrangement is alphabetical: the 972 pages of Volume One range 
from A through M; the second volume, which runs from N through Z, comprises 
in its greater bulk of 1,221 pages both the comprehensive index and a system of 
cross-references to Indian group names, settlements, names of chiefs, and similar 
data which makes the Handbook so invaluable a reference tool. The volumes are 
actually far more than “handbooks;” they are encyclopedic lexicons on the Indians 
north of Mexico and guides to the literature on North American Indians as far 
as the year 1910. One of the chief aims was “to provide a key to the intricate 
nomenclature of tribes and minor divisions,” wrote Clark Wissler in his evaluation 
of the first volume for the American Anthropologist in 1907. “Everyone who has 
attempted to use the available literature in working out the aboriginal culture of 
any part of the continent,” added Wissler, “realizes the great value of such a key 
in establishing the identity of tribes appearing under almost as many names as 
there are writers. In addition . .. specific references to the use of the various terms 
are given, so that the work as a whole is a systematic bibliography of North Amer- 
ican ethnology.” Hodge’s Handbook is one of the great milestones in the systema- 
tization of the study of the Indian in North America. 


1910 
Leupp, Francis E. THE INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM. New York: Charles Scrib- 
net's Sons. (369 pp.) Leupp, who served some twenty-five years with Federal 
agencies and who was Commissioner of Indian Affairs at the turn of the century, 
discusses here certain traits of Indian culture, the precarious legal status of Indians 
at the time, and the chief legislative acts which have grossly affected this people. 
In the first portion of the book the author confines himself to such topics as the 
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Indian Service, the operation of the Burke Law of 1906, and theory and practice 
in Indian education. The remainder is more general in character, allowing Leupp 
to draw on personal experiences and illustrative instances of Indian “nature.” In- 
deed, as Frank A. Golder remarked in the American Historical Review, “one meets 
‘my programme’ and ‘my plan’ so often that the impression is left that Mr. Leupp 
is the originator of the ideas which he put in practice.” Yet, on the whole, Leupp 
presented the existing situation and at least a part of its historical background in 
a creditable way. His book deserves appreciation as an attempt to reach the public 
with an interpretative survey on Indians of the United States and at a time when 
few questions were more controversial than that of liberating the Indians from 
governmental control. 


1910 

McLaughlin, James. MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. (417 pp.) McLaughlin had his first intimate contact with Indians 
on the Dakota plains in 1871. He lived among, or had official contact with, In- 
dians of North America for thirty-eight years, both as agent to the Sioux at Devil's 
Lake and Standing Rock in North Dakota and as United States Indian Inspector. 
His book is more than a collection of reminiscences or a nonprofessional ethnog- 
raphy; it contains several historical accounts — “The Battle of the Little Big Horn,’ 
“The Death of Sitting Bull,” “Captain Jack and His Modocs,” “The Masterly 
Retreat of Joseph and His Nez Percés” — which, because of the author's acquaint- 
ance with participants, give the volume a certain importance. The book is indexed 
and contains sixteen illustrations, several of which are portraits of Western Indian 
chiefs. McLaughlin, whose final chapter is a humanitarian plea to “Give the Red 
Man His Portion,” has told his story in a creditable and entertaining fashion. But 
the author was rather too “pro-Indian” to maintain a dispassionate interpretation, 
and generally he held the opinion that understanding these people was something 
of a vested right reserved only for members of the Indian Service. “His mind un- 
consciously refuses to admit,” wrote Frank A. Golder in the American Historical 
Review, “that anyone not officially connected with the service knows or has a right 
to speak of the Indian.” 


1914 
Leupp, Francis E. IN RED MAN’S LAND: A Study of the American Indian. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. (161 pp.) Commissioner Leupp’s second general 
work on Indians of North America attempts, along very generalized lines, to dis- 
pose of several popular misconceptions about Indian people. The author's aim here 
is “to deal with the Indian as an individual” rather than as a group. The book is 
a sincere effort to describe the Indian generally, as he was prior to white contact 
and in his later relations with the Federal government in particular. Leupp was 
scarcely objective in his enthusiasm to advertise what he believed to be the superi- 
ority of the “white civilization” which native Americans had now “gained;” but 
he was capable of interpreting simply, and at times vividly, much of the cultural 
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animus of these peoples whom he served as “Little White Father.” Even more than 
this he recognized some of the hazards and hardships confronting any individual 
who attempts to adapt to a new and different order of life. 


1914 

Moorhead, Warren K. THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Period 1850-1914. Andover (Mass.) The Andover Press. (440 pp.) The author, 
who was curator of the department of American archaeology at the Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover, Massachusetts, seems often to have lost sight completely of his 
intention to “present a history of the American Indian during the transition pe- 
riod.” The work is scarcely a history in even the most bizarre sense of the word; 
nor is it to be counted in the field of ethnology. Moorehead, who was naive enough 
tn his earlier work, The Stone Age in North America (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 vols., 1910), to say that “it is unfortunate that Coronado, 
De Soto, Captain Smith, Hennepin, Marquette and the Pilgrim Fathers did not 
give us more detail about stone-age times,” has done nothing to redeem himself 
in this book. It is a garbled, disjointed, floundering attempt to parade a widely 
disconnected and sundry amount of secondary material through the pages of a 
single volume. While there are illustrations and an index, the book is totally with- 
out plan or structure and draws heavily from episodes recounted in four of the 
author's favorite sources — the volumes of Seth K. Humphrey, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Francis E. Leupp, and James McLaughlin. The author explains in his own 
masterly fashion why no bibliography is included: “It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to compile a satisfactory bibliography relating to Indians and Indian affairs be- 
tween the years 1850 and 1914.” 


1917 
Wissler, Clark. THE AMERICAN INDIAN: An Introduction to the Anthropology 
of the New World. New York: Douglas C. McMurtrie. (435 pp.); 2nd and 3rd 
editions, New York: Oxford University Press, 1922, 1938. (474 pp.) In this 
volume Wissler gives fundamental interpretation to the concept of the “culture 
area,” a Classificatory scheme for grouping both material and spiritual elements of 
human societies with a view to tracing the distribution of such traits to some 
one common “center.” Fifteen culture areas are described — ten for North America 
and five for the Americas south — so that the discussion of each follows one gen- 
eral plan wherein broad categories of culture items are passed under review. His 
is a materialistic approach with its foundation in the natural geography of the 
areas assigned; Wissler looks largely toward a classification built on an ecological 
footing. The scheme of approach was not original with Wissler, but in his hands 
it has received its widest attempt at formulation. Wissler’s idea, however, is to 
treat fundamental problems from an anthropological point of view rather than 
to pass on all phases of Indian life. “Considering its range,” wrote A. L. Kroeber 
in the American Anthropologist in 1918, “it is marvelously free from technical 
terms and professional considerations.” Professor Kroeber further hailed the work 
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as “distinctly a successful endeavor to be a piece of science,” and declared that 
Wissler had “looked almost wholly for mass results and... got them in a degree 
that makes all previous efforts in the same direction seem feebly puny.” 


1919 

Huntington, Ellsworth. THE RED MAN’S CONTINENT: A Chronicle of Abor- 
iginal America. New Haven: Yale University Press. (183 pp.) Huntington’s small 
volume in the Chronicles of America series “aimed first,’ as he described it, “to 
present in readable form the main facts about the geographical environment of 
American history.” Four of the five chapters are principally devoted to this ideal 
which the author — essentially a geographer — carries off very well. On the 
whole, the book is an introductory geography to North America and the environ- 
mental influence it has exercised upon its peoples — Indians, Europeans, and Ne- 
groes. Only the final chapter is dedicated wholly to a discussion of the Indian, and 
most of the information here derives from Frederick Webb Hodge’s Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico. Throughout the book Huntington, as Evarts 
B. Greene observed in the American Historical Review, “contributes generously 
of his favorite thesis on the relation of geographic features, especially climate, to 
the evolution of society.” 


1927 
Radin, Paul. THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. (371 pp.); 2nd ed., New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1934 (383 
pp.); Garden City, New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1937 (383 pp.); en- 
larged ed., 1944 (391 pp.) Although this volume by the late Paul Radin occasion- 
ally falls short of historical accuracy, the strength of its basic theme — the unfold- 
ing story of the Indian in the Western hemisphere and the spreading of the great 
centers of Indian culture — runs steadily through the book at a fast pace. Con- 
fected from what are generally considered the more popular and representative 
monographs of the salient Indian peoples of the Americas, the account is designed 
to be suggestive; it depicts the dispersion of a native American culture from its 
“great civilizations that developed in Mexico, Central America and along the Pa- 
cific coast of South America from Ecuador to Peru.” It is not an original view, but 
under Radin’s skillful phrases the theme finds its most comprehensive and unify- 
ing synthesis thus far. “The fundamental ideas,’ as A. L. Kroeber pointed out in 
1928 in the American Anthropologist, “are those first outlined by Boas, systemati- 
cally substantiated by Wissler . . . and now carried still farther by Dr. Radin: higher 
culture originating in Middle America with the Maya area as a focal point, raying 
out, gradually weakening and altering through infiltration with various simpler 
cultures of local origin.” The author's racy literary style gives the work a popular 
and almost novelesque flavor rather than a “scientific” one. The setting is hemis- 
pherically broad, and the development of the unifying thesis resembles the under- 
pinning of a plot moving constantly toward a climax. Yet this historical synthesis, 
around which the whole book is constructed, is scarcely of a more speculative reach 
than that found in several other volumes which have claimed a scientific basis. But 
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Radin’s volume would, as Kroeber stipulated, “have to be supported by some show 
ot evidence — something more than a statement of view followed by animated 
description — in order to be considered for scientific acceptance.” 


1927 

Schmeckebier, Laurence F. THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: Its History, 
Activities, and Organization. (Institute for Government Research, Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government No. 48). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
(591 pp.) Because the Indian Service has been so long an institutional feature in 
the West and has exercised so powerful an influence on its Indian inhabitants, this 
volume, although not concerned with Indians per se, deserves a place among gen- 
eral works which have attempted to interpret the American Indian, perhaps espe- 
cially in the West. As the forty-eighth in a series of monographs designed to re- 
late the history and describe the activities and organization of all administrative 
agencies of the Federal government, this volume presents an estimable history of 
the Office of Indian Affairs which, as the author points out, “is practically the his- 
tory of the Indian policy of the United States.” Like all the monographs in the 
series, the organization of the volume follows a uniform plan: a general history 
of the agency, its functions, organization, laws governing its operation, financial 
statements and, lastly, a full bibliography. Schmeckebier’s study is one of the fuller 
in the series, but the historical treatment is covered in 142 pages and is divided 
into three periods: the “Treaty Period” up to 1871; the “Reservation Period” from 
1871 to 1887; and the “Allotment and Citizenship Period” from 1887 through 
the early 1920's. As Joseph C. Green admitted in the American Historical Review, 
this volume “contains an admirable history of the relations between the federal 
government and the Indians, from the days when the United States was solemnly 
guaranteeing to the Indians ‘all their territorial rights in the fullest and most 
ample manner’ to lands in Pennsylvania and Ohio, to the days of the ‘Oil Indians’ 
of Oklahoma.” Even so, this “most disgraceful chapter in American history,” con- 
cluded Green, “is summarized with great restraint, and the author, in accordance 
with the plan of the series, does not permit himself to indulge in adverse criticism.” 
The remaining sections of the book are equally well done, but are more service- 
able to the student of government than to the historian with the exception of the 
bibliographical section which is quite thorough. 


1928 
MacLeod, William C. THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. (598 pp.) In this fortieth volume of The History of Civilization 
series, edited by C. K. Ogden, MacLeod rehearses the contacts between intruding 
Europeans and native Indian peoples on the frontiers of the New World, especially 
those of North America. The heavily documented volume is arranged in five parts 
so that Indians are introduced with chapters on their origins, their socio-economic 
life, and early contact with some of the less genial items in the European cultural 
baggage — alcohol and introductory diseases. The four remaining parts are de- 
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voted to discussions of the patterns of the Spanish — “The Conquerors” in the 
southern Americas — and to the British and French — “The Traders” in the north. 
Part Four contrasts these Latin and Anglo-Saxon undertakings in point of “social 
retrospects;” the final part, “The Sweep of Empire,” carries Indians of the United 
States through their course of “removal” to the American West and the establish- 
ment of the reservation system. The volume is something of a historical pageant 
and the Indian does not, of course, come in for a full-scale ethnographic portrait. 
“Being an essay in the ‘New History,’ a socio-historical enterprise,’ MacLeod ex- 
plained, “emphasis is placed upon institutional evolution.” Wilson D. Wallis, who 
was of the opinion that the anthropologist “does not care who destroyed the In- 
dian or how the job was done,” explained in the American Anthropologist that 
the theme of the book would “probably attract the historians rather than the 
Americanists, for the approach is fundamentally regional and historical... .” Mac- 
Leod endeavored to construct an analysis of American frontier history in its broad- 
est scope, “made particularly,” as he expressed it, “from the viewpoint of the In- 
dian side of the development.” 


1929 

Gabriel, Ralph Henry. THE LURE OF THE FRONTIER: A Story of Race Con- 
flict. New Haven: Yale University Press. (327 pp.) Professor Gabriel's own con- 
tribution to the pictorial series under his editorship, The Pageant of America, this 
volume is directed toward chronicling “only the work of exploration which pre- 
ceded the advance of civilization... .” In this, it follows the earlier conception of 
the “westward movement” as seen by Frederick Jackson Turner — the frontier of 
the Atlantic coast, the successive waves of diverse groups of exploiters, the steady 
westward progression of the “fringe of settlement.” But Gabriel further amplifies 
one of Turner's less developed points — the frontier as a meeting place of “sav- 
agery and civilization” — into what he calls the “long, sad story of race conflict.” 
The book is something of a pictorial anthology on the events which generally 
characterize this steady movement, and on those individuals who played the larger 
roles in terminating this frontier. Frederic Logan Paxson, who defined the entire 
series as “fifteen volumes of picture-books with explanatory text,” disagreed with 
the entire theme of Gabriel's effort in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
Paxson, characteristically prejudicial of all Indians, asserted that “no fact of fron- 
tier development stands out more clearly than the unimportance of the Indian 
obstruction along the margins of frontier advance.” Gabriel too, however, is usually 
guilty of judging the Indian from the standpoint of white civilization, but the 
book is valuable for its almost 600 plates of illustrative material and its succinct 
statements of several less conspicuous actors and incidents along the frontiers of 
young America. 


1929 
Seymour, Flora Warren. THE STORY OF THE RED MAN. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. (421 pp.) Mrs. Seymour, a writer of several 
books which deal with Indians and a member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
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sioners, attempts here to tell the history of westward expansion from the point 
of view of the Indian. In doing so she has written something of a military history. 
The theme of the volume is, for the most part, contained in the tales of those more 
famous chiefs whose careers were embodied in their efforts to halt the pulsating 
advance of white men. Mrs. Seymour's sympathies, however, are only with the 
Indian, as Joseph C. Green pointed out in the American Historical Review, “so 
long as he does not stand in the way of advancing civilization.” The book is espe- 
cially creditable in the author's emphasis upon two points which have since become 
almost commonplaces of interpretation: Indian economic dependence upon whites 
to the degree of absorption of certain of their technological equipment, and racial 
amalgamation from the time of the earliest contacts to the extent that the term 
“Indian” gradually failed to have true biological significance. But the point of view 
revealed in the work is on a par with that of “manifest destiny” and national self- 
determination. The volume is indexed, contains some thirty plates and a dozen 
maps and a section on source materials. 


1931 

Wise, Jennings C. THE RED MAN IN THE NEW WORLD DRAMA: A Polit- 
ico-Legal Study With a Pageantry of American History. Washington: W. F. Rob- 
erts Co. (628 pp.) Wise, who subtitled himself Wamdi Kasapa, “honorary chief- 
tain of the Yankton Sioux,” chooses to begin his book with the Norse coloniza- 
tion of Greenland. This becomes, in the author's hands, a romantic fiction apparent- 
ly designed to fit in with numerous other fantasies which appear throughout the 
volume. A little over one-third of the book is devoted to the colonial period which 
works forward from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. The eleventh chapter, how- 
ever, marks what might be termed the official point of departure for the thirty- 
three chapter work. Here the author moves in on his thesis by observing that: “No 
historian has undertaken up to this time to discuss the legal aspects of the transi- 
tion of the Indian tribes from the status of Crown vassals which they were given by 
the Proclamation of 1763, to that of political dependents of the United States.” 
The following chapters attempt to describe the ensuing relationships which the 
Indians were fated for under the new order of the white immigrants up through 
the time of the Hoover administration. But, as E. Douglas Branch observed in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, “Except that the subject-matter reaches 
to the present time, The Red Man in the New World Drama would appear as a 
distinguished piece of ante-bellum scholarship. ...” Not only is the author's inter- 
pretation of the Indian hopelessly naive, but his knowledge of history in general 
and of the United States in particular approaches a broad sweep of almost total 
vacuity. The book is suffused with humanitarian interest grounded quite thor- 
oughly on a great deal of misinformation. 


1933 
Christensen, Thomas P. THE HISTORIC TRAIL OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS. Cedar Rapids: Laurance Press Co. (193 pp.) Christensen’s survey is an 
attempt, as he explains, to present “in broad outlines the history of the Indians in 
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both Americas, from the earliest times to the present.” To that end, then, some- 
thing — but not a great deal — is said on the archaeology, ethnography, history, 
and present-day standing of the native peoples in his expansive coverage. The 
book is lightly documented and indexed and affords a wide compilation of al- 
manac-like information on Indians at large. The approach to and utilization of 
the source materials are not as judicious as most specialists would have them, and 
a bibliography is dismissed with entirely. 


1933-34 

McKenney, Thomas L., and Hall, James. THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH 
AMERICA: With Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. 
A new edition edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, 3 vols. Edinburgh: John Grant. 
Two of these volumes and a fraction of the third are devoted to the biographical 
sketches; Hall’s “Essay on the History of the North American Indians,” however, 
comprises the bulk of Volume Three. This essay is produced without editorial 
changes, just as it was written by Hall well over a century ago before the scien- 
tific animus had taken hold in ethnological accounts. So that the author's state- 
ments on Indian customs and beliefs must, as Hodge warned, “usually be taken 
with allowance.” Hodge rendered a genuine service in bringing out this 1933 edi- 
tion which combines the efforts of both these early nineteenth-century American- 
ists who, essentially, were bent on writing the same work. Hodge's introduction 
is itself a valuable contribution in defining governmental policies and relationships 
with Indians; at the same time it traces the sinuous and shadowy publication his- 
tory of the volumes leading to the final work in hand. Various and slightly differ- 
ing editions had appeared as early as 1833, a century before the present issue which 
contains 123 full-page color plates to accompany the biographical sketches. Both 
men were interested in Indians throughout their lives. McKenney, who was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Indian Trade by President Madison in 1816 and re- 
appointed in 1820 by President Monroe, wrote considerably on Indians and was 
often accused of administrative corruption because of his Indian policies which 
many felt were too lenient and sympathetic. Hall, although trained in law, soon 
turned to literature and wrote extensively on the West. Hodge has best indicated 
the continuing importance of the volumes: “The value of the great work of 
McKenney and Hall lies chiefly in the fact that it records the features of numer- 
ous Indians prominent in the history of the American Commonwealth, faithfully 
reproduced from portraits painted from life, by far the most of which were subse- 
quently destroyed; and also in the fact that the data for many of the biographical 
notices were obtained during the lifetime of the individuals, and are now the 
only source of information respecting them.” 


1937 
Kinney, J. P. A CONTINENT LOST — A CIVILIZATION WON: Indian Land 
Tenure in America. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. (366 pp.) A member of the 
Indian Bureau for over twenty-five years, Kinney attempts here a history of the 
300-year record of legislative and administrative policy toward the American 
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Indian and his tribal lands in what has come to be the United States. “Bungling 
and ineffective as the methods may have been,” the author stated, “unscientific 
and temporizing as the policies of the dominant race surely have been, much of 
the criticism heaped upon the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment has been essentially unfair and unjust and in many instances the implied 
condemnation or open denunciation of public officials charged with the duty of 
administering Indian affairs has been wholly unwarranted.” It is from this point 
of view, then, that Kinney has gone about his task; and it is almost exclusively 
from reports of the Indian Office that he has pieced together the story. The author, 
who concluded that the American Indian had “lost a continent” but had “won a 
civilization,” included a small bibliography and appendix, one fold-in map, eleven 
pictures and an index in his nonanalytical survey of legislation affecting the In- 
dian as a landlord. As a history of this legislation the book, as Paul Wallace Gates 
observed in the American Historical Review, “is a success, but it fails to discuss 
adequately the administrative record.” 


1939 
Kroeber, A. L. CULTURAL AND NATURAL AREAS OF NATIVE NORTH 
AMERICA. Berkeley: University of California Press. (242 pp.) Professor Alfred 
Louis Kroeber’s contribution to the establishment of geographical culture areas 
is of a piece with Wissler’s earlier The American Indian. As such, it is one of the 
cornerstones of the literature of the culture area proponents. Kroeber’s study at- 
tempts to go beyond Wissler’s general principles, however, while accepting his 
conclusion that environment stabilizes a culture rather than produces it. The Kroe- 
ber treatise professes two objectives: a review of the environmental relations of 
native North American cultures, and an examination of the historic relations of the 
inhabitants of these culture areas. The eighty-four areas into which the continent 
is divided are a part of the broader scheme of a six-fold classification consisting 
of the Arctic Coast, Northwest Coast, the Southwest, Intermediate and Intermoun- 
tain, the East and North, and Mexico and Central America. Each of these geo- 
graphical units is interrelated, according to Kroeber, and each is also — with the 
partial exception of the Intermediate and Intermontane locale — “believed to rep- 
resent a substantial unit of historical development, or of a prevailing character- 
istic current of culture.” Following the summaristic discussions of these broad areas 
and the “sub-cultures” within their confines, Kroeber continues with an examina- 
tion of population density in terms of cultural and other areas by utilizing the 
figures compiled by James Mooney. He proceeds to a comparison of physiographic 
areas, and three final chapters recapitulate the chief assumption on which the study 
is built — that “no culture is wholly intelligible without reference to the noncul- 
tural or so-called environment factors with which it is in relation and which con- 
dition it.” Kroeber’s volume — the thirty-eighth in the University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology — is, of course, a standard 
source for an understanding of the incipient Indian empires of North America. 
This is so even though his “historical approach” has never achieved a wide follow- 
ing of devotees; nor has its stressing of the geographical factor come out well in 
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the minds of those who cling to the concept of culture as being both mobile and 
evolutionary as well as impermanently fixed. 


1939 

Embree, Edwin R. INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS: Historical Pageant. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. (260 pp.) Embree, who has taken the theme of minority 
groups for others of his works, presents here something of a historic panorama of 
pre-eminent ancient Indian societies. A short prologue introduces Europeans into 
the Americas, and this is followed by a cursory treatment of the background of 
the American Indian as a separate and divergent cultural order. The bulk of the 
work is contained in the six “classic Indian cultures” which the author describes: 
Aztec, Inca, Maya, Iroquois, the Plains, and the Pueblos of the Southwest. The 
volume closes with a discussion of Indians in a “white world” and a list of schol- 
arly authorities to whom the author submitted his text for critical reading, “chap- 
ter by chapter.” As a popular account of these celebrated “high cultures” of Indian 
attainment, the book deserves a successful rating. It is nicely written and carefully 
brings forward the view that, with all the white man has learned from these na- 
tive Americans, there is still much that they have to teach. 


1940 
Wissler, Clark. INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES: Four Centuries of Their 
History and Culture. New York: Doubleday Doran. (319 pp.) Wissler abandoned 
his “culture area” concept in this volume for the “advancing frontier” hypothesis 
as a frame of reference. Indian groups are treated through an arrangement of 
language families and, although the book is popular in its style and format, much 
of the author's suggestive ideas are retained. It lacks, however, the searching analy- 
sis and structural rigor of his earlier work. Wissler, who was occasionally guilty of 
conveying the idea that the last word had been spoken on North American In- 
dians, organized this volume in three main parts: a discussion of pre-Columbian 
Indians; an examination, by way of linguistic divisions, of the “great Indian fam- 
ilies;” and a summation on Indian life as it came under the influence of white 
settlers and three of their most telling gifts — guns, horses, and whiskey. Gregory 
Mason, who interpreted the book as a “rearrangement” of The American Indian 
which was “aimed at the popular market,” explained in the American Anthropolo- 
gist that since Wissler was “handicapped at the start by the grotesque attempt to 
confine his picture of the Indian to the political boundaries of the United States, 
the volume is fundamentally weak in plan.” 


1941 
Beatty, Willard W. (ed.) INDIANS YESTERDAY AND TODAY. (Informa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 1; a publication of the Education Division, U.S. Office of In- 
dian Affairs.) Washington. (74 pp.) The thirteen chapters of this booklet, based 
on a series of radio programs during the winter of 1936-37 through which the 
Indian Service “endeavored to present the true picture of the American Indian and 
to dispel certain myths concerning the American Indian that have been current 
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for many years,” discuss briefly the general history of the Indian and limited 
aspects of Indian culture. Essentially the pamphlet relates to the modern period 
and the recent innovations in the Indian way of life. Thirty-four illustrations ac- 
company this popular educational piece. The final chapter, “Our Indian Minority,” 
was contributed by John Collier, then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


1942 

LaFarge, Oliver (ed.) THE CHANGING INDIAN. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. (184 pp.) This collection of papers by various students of the Indian 
and Indian affairs — John Collier, Dean Clark, LaFarge, Frank Lorimer, Harry L. 
Shapiro and others — evolved from a symposium arranged at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York by the American Association on Indian Affairs. Three of 
the papers are especially significant in that they deal with the question of Indian 
survival, the Indian agrarian problem, and the progress of Indian education. On 
the whole, however, the volume is concerned with acculturation and directed to 
students of the process. 


1943 

Loram, C. T., and MclIlwraith, T. F. (eds.) THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
TODAY. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. (361 pp.) This collection of 
some thirty papers delivered at the University of Toronto-Yale University seminar 
conference in 1939 affords a discussion of some of the major difficulties which con- 
front Indians as a minority people. These informal and unofficial statements, pre- 
sented alternately by Canadian and American representatives, represent the experi- 
ence of several groups who maintain close contact with Indians: government and 
corporate officials, social scientists, missionaries and, occasionally, other Indians. 
The articles, necessarily brief, are arranged on the basis of ten broad features of 
Indian life and are connected by short introductory picese written by Mcllwraith, 
a professor of anthropology. The papers are significant for the points of view they 
impart, and some especially for the factual data they contain. Several of the con- 
tributors — John Collier, Philleo Nash, and Ruth Underhill, for example — were 
widely known as spokesmen in the American field of anthropology. 


1947 
Collier, John. THE INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. (326 pp.) Collier, who held the post of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
a dozen years, was eminently successful in refocusing the view of the United States 
government toward its Indian inhabitants. His ideas on both Indian culture and 
Indian policy make the book, in a large sense, something of a treatise on applied 
anthropology, or what some have advocated as “social engineering.” The book is 
an informal history of Indian America from earliest times up to the administrative 
entanglements of the 1940's. It makes aboriginal peoples the principal characters 
in this long drama, but their relations with the incoming European settlers are 
equally well told. The great pre-Cortesian cultural centers of the Aztecs and Incas 
are absorbingly reproduced; in the author's treatment they become the vivid 
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scenes of human activity. Later historic espisodes depict much of the ungraceful 
treatment meted these people by the Federal government. The book is an appeal- 
ing one; several slightly abridged paperback reprints attest its popularity. Collier 
set afoot many reforms, and the means for carrying them out, in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Burt W. Aginsky, who called the work “a book by an inspired man,” 
wrote in the American Anthropologist that Collier seemed to be “a man who has 
a definite solution based upon a lifetime of research and knowledge rather than 
on theory.” Collier's book is persuasive in its sustained argument and reasonably 
creditable in its scope of fact; but the author's optimism is allowed rather too much 
freedom in anticipating solutions to the problem of cultural conflict. Beneath it 
all Collier strives constantly to tell of a people who had — and yet retain — “what 
the world has lost.” 


1949 

McNickle, D'Arcy. THEY CAME HERE FIRST: The Epic of the American In- 
dian. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. (325 pp.) The author's 
point of view in this first volume of The Peoples of America series is indicated in 
its dedication to John Collier. The book is arranged in three parts. The first “Un- 
sealing a Continent,” unfolds both archaeological and ethnological material in 
accounting for the separative features of linguistic and other cultural traits of 
Indians of the Americas. The second part, “New World Discovered,” depicts ia 
seven chapters the story of European settlement and colonial relations with In- 
dians through the Revolution. “Supplanting a People,” the final part, picks up 
the narrative at 1783 and works through the various Federal treaties and programs 
of Indian removal to the less bountiful lands in the West, and terminates with a 
brief examination of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 under the Roosevelt 
administration. The book presents a very decent survey of the part of Indians in 
the history of the continent. McNickle’s own field of specialization, however, has 
been the history of Indian policy; and it is in this — essentially the third part of 
the volume — that he makes his major contribution. 


1952 
Swanton, John R. THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 145. Washington. (726 pp.) Swanton’s volume is 
an attempt toward grouping those Indian peoples of North America who did not 
have “real tribal organizations.” As the author explains, Purcell’s map of “Lin- 
guistic Families of American Indians North of Mexico” appeared in 1891, but 
it gave no information on the various bands, groups or tribes not directly within 
a linguistic classification. Swanton’s book is, for the most part, concerned with 
Indians of what now comprises the United Sttates proper; however, tribes of 
Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies receive 
some attention. Since the work is organized essentially in terms of modern North 
American political boundaries, it is especially adapted to assist the needs of those 
working in some one local field. The text, as the author explains, “has been devoted 
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to certain items of information likely to be called for first by the general reader, 
including the origin of the tribal name and... the most important synonyms, the 
linguistic connections of the tribe... its location, a brief sketch of its history, 
its estimated and actual population at different periods....” Four large fold-in 
maps are included as guides to tribal locations within the United States — in the 
northwest, northeast, southwest, and southeast — and the author has used the base 
date of 1650 in performing this exercise. “The compilation of this work,” as John 
M. Roberts observed in the American Anthropologist, “required a very substantial 
amount of time and professional experience. It is a comprehensive reference work 
which is certain to be consulted for some years to come.” 


1953 

Underhill, Ruth Murray. RED MAN’S AMERICA: A History of Indians in the 
United States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. (400 pp.) Underhill’s vol- 
ume makes available for the first time both a comprehensive and concise treatment 
of Indians of the United States. The approach is historical and follows the move- 
ment of white settlers across Indian lands. The first two chapters introduce the 
setting and the process of occupancy of the New World; a final chapter considers 
the turbulent development of United States Indian policy. The intervening eleven 
chapters discuss particular groups of Indian peoples from an anthropological point 
of examination. Underhill, who subscribes to the belief that it was impossible for 
the Indian in his historic role as hunter and fighter to maintain great areas of land 
undeveloped, presents in this volume the best historical synopsis to date on Indians 
of the United States. At the same time she offers a well-written and instructive 
introduction to the general habits of life of native Americans. 


1954 
Raphael, Ralph B. THE BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIANS. New York: Arco 
Publishing Co. (144 pp.) A radio and magazine writer, Mr. Raphael “has traced 
the story of the Indian, presenting in an interesting fashion what most people 
want to know about the aboriginal Americans,” wrote the assistant director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Frank H. Roberts, Jr., in his brief introduction 
to this magazine-like presentation. Approximately one half of the booklet is filled 
with some very good illustrative material, and it contains some equally good gen- 
eral information: five “culture areas,” prehistory, famous chiefs, arts and crafts, 
and similar material. In the American Anthropologist Robert Ritzenthaler at- 
tempted to forecast the future of the booklet: “It should appeal,” he estimated, 
“to the Boy Scout trade and those adults who want a quick survey of Indian life.” 


1954 
Verrill, A. Hyatt. THE REAL AMERICANS. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
(309 pp.) Verrill's book is, as he says, “not intended to be a scientific ethnological 
work but is for the purpose of conveying a better knowledge and understanding 
of our Indians of the United States.” In this sense the volume deserves a favorable 
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rating; it does offer a broad popularized treatment of the Indian, though without 
the thoroughness that it could have carried. Indians in the West, in fact, receive 
a fairly unsubstantial handling. As Ruth Underhill declared in the American An- 
thropologist, “One can hardly escape the impression that this was a good book 
about eastern Indians, enlarged for wider appeal but without sufficient data.” Yet 
for the reader only slightly versed in the story of North American Indians, this 
volume is a helpful one. The author extinguishes numerous pieces of misinforma- 
tion about the Indian even though the overall treatment is eclectic and some of 
the information is not altogether reputable. The section comprising brief biog- 
raphies of famous Indians and a glossary of principal tribes now living in the 
United States is of some worth for its compilation of data seldom ready to hand 
to other than specialists. 


1955 

Roe, Frank Gilbert. THE INDIAN AND THE HORSE. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. (434 pp.) Roe’s volume presents a circuitous examination of 
literature devoted to interpretation of the impact of the horse and the development 
of a “horse culture” among certain North American Indian peoples. In the words 
of the author, it is “an attempt to draw these scattered comparative data together 
from their various resting places, and to summarize in a conveniently coordinated 
form the existent evidence — or the main currents of its findings — concerning 
the impact of this historic horse upon the principal horse-using tribes of the North 
American continent in the predominating aspects of chronology, geography, and 
tribal reactions.” More expressly, it is an evaluation of the literature since 1914 
when Clark Wissler opened the subject with his penetrating essay, “The Influence 
of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture” (American Anthropologist, 
N. S., v. 16, 1914, pp. 1-25). Wissler’s conclusion that the horse intensified original 
Plains traits is ultimately conceded by Roe to be “in every respect as sound as 
ever.” Apart from citing Wissler frequently to defend this secondhand conclu- 
sion, the author calls on a remarkable trilogy of “experts” in the field of Indian 
horse culture for further support — James Frank Dobie, Walter Prescott Webb, 
and Roe himself. Weightily documented, the book does achieve something in its 
method of historical criticism and in its summaristic analysis of an already ex- 
pansive literature. 


1957 
AMERICAN INDIANS AND AMERICAN LIFE. Vol. 311 (May), Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. (226 pp.) The special issue 
of this journal offers 165 pages toward a comprehensive accounting on various 
features of Indian life in the United States through the past and into the immedi- 
ate present. The ground is covered by means of sixteen essays arranged under 
four broad categories, which run from a depiction of the historic background 
through governmental administration of Indian affairs and certain contemporary 
institutions in Indian life to analyses concerning the acculturation and “integration” 
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of American Indians. The aim, as expressed by George E. Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger who served as editors for this particular issue, “has been a scholarly review 
of several aspects of Indian life today, not a policy debate.” This, however, would 
appear to be somewhat inescapable; and certain issues are sketched in, not so much 
as points of policy but rather as points of view. Twenty-one authors are allowed 
to speak here, three of the essays being joint contributions. The majority of the 
contributors are quite well-known for their publications on Indians and the “place” 
of Indians — as it has been and may, perhaps, become — in the United States. 


1959 

Fey, Harold E., and McNickle, D'Arcy. INDIANS AND OTHER AMERICANS: 
Two Ways of Life Meet. New York: Harper and Brothers. (220 pp.) In this 
small but informative work Fey and McNickle rehearse the turbulent story of In- 
dian affairs and attempt to answer several questions, especially the one: “Why has 
failure so clouded the record of government-Indian relations?” The book is devoted 
largely to an examination of the infelicitous record of the past hundred years 
which, according to the authors, makes it obvious that “there has been no admin- 
istration of Indian affairs deserving of that description until within the last thirty 
years.” The final chapter is something of an argument for the incorporation of 
anthropological findings into the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the staffing of that 
agency with persons who have been trained to work within a culture other than 
their own. Their polemic, however, is rather naively executed. The question, Fey 
and McNickle continue to point out, is one of culture; and to date the insistence 
has been on the Indian’s picking up the burden and bringing himself into the 
white man’s world. But the real problem, according to the authors, “is to devise 
the conditions and to bring tu bear the stimuli which will induce the Indian people 
to adapt their customs, attitudes, and technical skills to the necessities of life in 
the American community.” As something of a corollary to their blueprint for cul- 
tural schema, the authors speak of the “unfinished task,” the “unfulfilled dream” 
of the Indians that “they will be permitted at last to make the primary decisions 
affecting their lives and their property.” 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Editor regrets that it was not. possible to carry three regular fea- 
tures — “Reviews of Recent Books,” “A Roundup of Western Read- 
ing,” and “The Cactus Garden” — in this number of ARIZONA and 
the WEST. These three features will be resumed in the next issue. 


The Editor takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of Professor 
John Porter Bloom of Texas Western College as Review Editor of this 
journal. Dr. Bloom’s service will begin immediately and all correspond- 
ence regarding reviews and notices should be addressed to him at Box 
128, Texas Western College, El Paso. 





